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Week-end Review. 


been closing in steadily on Madrid. Their forces are 

advancing from the south-west and the west, and they 
threaten both the water supply and the line which runs 
south from the capital through Aranjuez—the Govern- 
ment’s main line of communication with the Mediterranean 
ports. Preparations for a siege are being made as we 
write ; food rationing has begun, and non-combatants are 
being evacuated to Valencia and elsewhere. There is no 
lack of men or spirit for the defence, but there is a 
woeful shortage of arms and ammunition and aeroplanes 
and tanks which are essential to-day in war. The in- 
surgents are well equipped in this theatre of war as in 
others, and for their superiority they are largely indebted 
to the Fascist Powers who have aided them so hand- 
somely, and to the democratic Powers who have refused 
to aid the Government. Sefior Alvarez del Vayo at 
Geneva has completely exposed the tragic farce that 
Europe has played, and it is faintly possible that the 
“ non-intervention ” policy may even yet be called off. 


SG the fall of Toledo on Sunday the rebels have 


But the mischief that has already been done is incal- 
culable. 


The Challenge to Labour 


The issue that confronts the Labour Party Conference 
at Edinburgh is the same that overwhelmed Labour every- 
where in 1914. Can Labour always be relied on to fall in 
behind its opponents at the cry of national emergency? The 
emergency is real enough and needs, as Sir Walter Citrine 
rightly said of the Spanish issue, the .use of our 
heads as well as of our emotions. But is not the suggestion 
that Labour should drop its opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s war preparation based on the emotional appeal 
of nationalism and the distaste most people feel for sticking 
to their principles in times of difficulty and confusion ? 
How difficult and complicated the problem is our corre- 
spondence columns again show this week. The fact 
that emerges from this long correspondence is that the 
issue of rearmament is only part of the wider issue. The 
proposal to co-operate in war preparation is widely 
assumed, as the warm welcome to Labour’s “ change of 
heart” in the Conservative press shows, to be a sign that 
Trade Union leaders are no longer in real opposition 
to the Government’s foreign policy, and that Labour will 
accept the regimentation necessary for war, take the 
inevitability of war for granted and obediently toe the 
line whenever the old self-defence cry is raised again. 
It is this danger that lics behind the arguments of Sir 
Walter Citrine and Mr. Ernest Bevin. Yet the Labour 
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Party is pledged to resist all war unless it is forced on us 
as a result of applying the Covenant. Its past resolutions 
are meaningless if it co-operates with a Government 
which has never believed in the League idea. If Labour 
does abandon the war resistance side of its policy we are 
simply back again at the pre-war situation in which 
united national States stand threatening each other until 
the guns go off. 


The United Front 


This central issue will be debated at the Edinburgh 
Conference under the shadow of the Spanish war. The 
terrible farce of non-intervention has profoundly troubled 
the rank and file of Labour, and at last—when it is 
probably too late to effect anything—a demand has been 
sent to the Government for an inquiry into the operation 
of this one-sided neutrality. There are likely to be 
questions at the Conference about the concurrence of the 
Labour leaders in non-intervention, and especially into 
reasons why the Trades Union Congress was not told that 
a delegation was sent to the T.U.C. by the French Trade 
Unions to urge that the embargo should be lifted on our 
side when it was being obviously violated by the Fascist 
Powers. Apart from these international issues the main 
interest of the Conference will centre round the question 
of the “ united front ” and the treatment of the League of 
Youth, which has demanded a say in Labour’s policy and 
which has been abruptly rebuffed since it showed signs 
of wanting a Popular Front. By deciding to reduce the 
age of eligibility in the League of Youth to 21 instead of 
25, the official leaders of the Labour Party hope to get 
rid of the more energetic and troublesome Youth leaders. 
Incidentally, they are depriving the future leaders of the- 
movement of an invaluable training ground. The 
“united front” is supported by a large number of 
divisional Labour Parties and some important Trade 
Unions, but it will be easily defeated. The other notable 
development is the increasing restiveness of the Divisional 
Parties, which object to the dominance of the Conference 
by the big Unions, which really decide the main lines 
of policy at the T.U. Congress before the Party 
Conference meets. 


The League Discusses Itself 


The discussions in the Assembly have brought out the 
divergencies of view among member States on the “ re- 
form” of the Covenant. The views of each nation are 
naturally dictated by self-interest—which may or may 
not be “enlightened” self-interest. _ Czechoslovakia 
is shy of “treaty revision,” Canada of obligations in 
the European bear-garden, while another Dominion, 
New Zealand, is prepared for ail the commitments of 
collective security. The most important speeches have 
been those of Mr. Eden and Mr. Litvinov. The latter 
stood plainly and boldly for the strengthening of the 
Covenant. The former was eloquent on general principles, 
but reticent on vital details, such as sanctions and the 
Eastern question. He declared that there was nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the League; its failures had 
been due to lack of “ universality,” and to its weakness 
in the earlier stages of the crises which it had had to 
face. No doubt; but was not the British Government 
particularly to blame for this weakness, alike in the 
Manchurian and in the Abyssinian affairs? And as for 


“ universality,” it was not in fact the absence of certain 
States from the League, but the cowardice and disloyalty 
of those who were in it, which did the damage. Mr. Eden’s 
reference to the importance of Article 19 of the Covenant, 
which deals with the revision of treaties, pleased some— 
especially Germany—and displeased others. We welcome 
it too, but should do so more heartily if he were equally 
clear about the interpretation of Article 16, which deals 
with the treatment of aggressors. 


British and Russian Policies 


The question that we still cannot answer, after reading 
and re-reading Mr. Eden’s speech, is what the British 
Government’s policy is going to be. They believe in the 
League. But how much and for what purpose? They 
favour regional pacts. But where? Will they be con- 
tent with a Western pact and let the East go hang? 
They talk of Article 19, but what are they prepared to 
do about it? The Russian policy, on the other hand, 
was left in no doubt by Mr. Litvinov. Russia wants the 
League to be a “ united front ”—and a front with guts— 
of those who are for peace against those who are for war. 
And within the framework of this League Russia wants 
regional pacts of mutual assistance, and in particular, of 
course, one which will secure her. That, as we believe 
and as millions all over the world believe, is the best 
safeguard of peace that we can get. It does not mean the 
encirclement of Germany, unless Germany so wills. It 
does not mean injustice to Germany. Its object is simply 
to prevent aggression by Germany or anyone else. It 
can be, and ought to be, coupled with remedies for 
economic and political grievances which make for war. 


The Currency Outlook 


Since Holland and Switzerland followed France off the 
gold standard there has been a good deal of currency 
readjustment going on. Turkey, Greece and Latvia 
have joined the sterling bloc by deciding to pay their 
several currencies in a fixed relation to the pound. The 
sterling-dollar exchange has shown the expected tendency 
to assign a lower value to the pound, and this process 
seems likely to continue. Germany’s policy was announced 
by Dr. Schacht in a speech on Tuesday. For the present 
Germany asserts her intention to maintain the mark at 
its present nominal parity. But a suggestion is thrown 
out that the Nazis might be willing to join in some wider 
international agreement for currency stabilisation at a 
later stage. Not much importance, however, can be 
attached to this offer, for it appears to be coupled, though 
in somewhat vague terms, with an assertion that any 
currency agreement would have to carry with it the con- 
cession to Germany both of a colonial empire and a 
readjustment of external debts. For the present, at any 
rate, Germany’s system of rigid exchange control will 
remain unaltered. Italy appears to be following the 
same line. Mussolini has not yet made up his mind to 
eat his words of some years ago, when he declared that 
Fascism would never, never, devalue the sacred lira. In 
London gold has gone up in price in anticipation of a 
British policy of lowering the pound’s dollar value. In 
France, M. Blum is pledged to control prices, and has 
for the moment bought Communist support by means of 
this pledge. In gemeral we may expect a period of 


uncertainty during which each financial centre will be 
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watching eagerly what happens in the others. Even if 
in the end the fall.of the gold bloc makes easier a return 
to international currency stabilisation, at new agreed 
values, the time for that is not yet. Perhaps it will come 
later on, perhaps never. Even if it does come it seems 
pretty certain that the gold standard will only be put 
back in a modified, and much less rigid, form. 


Martial Law in Palestine 


Following upon the Colonial Office statement of policy 
earlier in the month arrangements have now been made 
for the proclamation of martial law throughout Palestine. 
The new order gives the High Commissioner the right to 
delegate to General Dill power to make regulations for 
securing the public safety and defence of the country. 
These regulations cover such matters as censorship, 
arrest, the control of transport, the appropriation of 
property, the infliction of communal fines and the destruc- 
tion of property as punitive measures. Military courts 
for the trial of offenders may be set up, and the orders of 
these courts, like the regulations themselves, will not be 
open to challenge or review elsewhere. The transference 
of power to General Dill has not yet taken place, but the 
knowledge that the Government is in earnest may influence 
the negotiations still proceeding between the Higher Arab 
Committee and the Arab Kings. The rumour still persists 
in Arab circles that the strike is to be called off in response 
to an offer from the Government to compromise on the 
issue of Jewish immigration. Such an offer seems highly 
improbable, and even if the strike is ended for this or 
some other reason, terrorism is likely to continue. The 
real pacification of the country must depend on whether 
Arab fears of eventual Jewish domination can be finally 
allayed. This will be the task cf the Royal Commission, 
and its work will not have been made any easier by the 
stringent measures which the suppression has entailed. 


The Nazis and Education 


The Nazis have just issued a new decree confirming the 
period of compulsory labour service at six months, but 
increasing the numbers actually called up for service, and 
foreshadowing the introduction of compulsion for women 
as well as men. At the same time they are being com- 
pelled to face the economic consequences of the double 
system of conscription—two years in the army, plus six 
months in the Labour Corps. This means that, in the 
case of students entering the universities, schooldays are 
a long way behind before the university education can 
begin ; and the university student cannot get his degree 
and start earning a living till he is 26, or even 28 or 29 
if he takes a specialist course—for example, in medicine. 
In view of the economic difficulties which this late start 
involves, the Nazis have now decided to cut down the 
regular school course by a year; and they are said to be 
contemplating a similar curtailment of the university 
course, accompanied in this case by a lengthening of the 
term, so as to crowd the full course of study into a shorter 
period. Thus militarism takes its toll from education ; 
and German standards of learning and culture, seriously 
affected already by the expulsion of politically or racially 
objectionable teachers and students, are to be further 
undermined in order to serve militarist ends. But pre- 
sumably, nowadays, the German student needs to know 
only Nazi “truth”; and his six months’ intensive 
education in Nazi principles in a Labour camp will more 





than make up even for two years’ loss of school and 
university training. 


The Road Transport Problem 


Both the o:ganised employers and the Trade Unions 
in the road transport industry want the State to institute 
compulsory regulation of wages, at any rate ior a period 
of years. The chief reason for this agreement between 
the two sides is that the organised employers find them- 
selves subject to continual undercutting of charges by 
unorganised firms, mostly small, which pay no attention 
to the standard conditions of wages and hours. At the 
committee of inquiry, which is now considering the 
matter under the joint auspices of the Ministries of 
Labour and Transport, the chairman, Sir James Baillie, 
put forward the curious suggestion that there should be 
no compulsory minimum wage, but that all the employers 
should be legally compelled to join the employers’ organ- 
isation. Mr. Bevin pointed out in reply that this would 
also presumably involve compulsory Trade Unionism 
among the employees, which would raise a very big 
question of policy, both for the Trade Union movement 
and for the State. In effect, compulsory organisation 
would shift the obligation of securing the observance of 
standard wages and conditions on to the shoulders of the 
employers’ organisation, without providing it with any 
means of enforcement. The State cannot evade its 
obligations in this fashion. Low wages and long hours 
in the road transport service increase the risk of accident; 
due to bad driving, and constitute a danger to the public. 
That alone, in the failure to observe the conditions 
voluntarily agreed upon by both sides, is a sufficient reason 
for instituting minimum standards enforceable by law. 


The Gas Companies and the Consumer 


The storm of protest against the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company’s new tariff has now become so considerable 
that Mr. Runciman has been forced to take notice of it. He 
has told Mr. Morrison that the Board of Trade cannot 
intervene ; but he says he will consider the desirability of 
bringing the matter before Parliament. The Company still 
claims that the change will benefit many of the poorest con- 
sumers ; but, as the Zimes has pointed out, any benefit will 
be confined to those whose gas bill already amounts to mor: 
than 10s. a week. Three-quarters of the Company’s cus- 
tomers have cash meters, and this class of consumer must 
be spending at least 17s. 6d. a month on gas if their ges 
charges are not to be increased in the future. Typical of 
the gas consumers everywhere are those on the Council 
estates, and, according to Mr. Silkin, M.P., 90 per cent. of 
the Council tenants getting gas from the Company will 
have to pay more, some of them as much as 3s. 6d. or 4s. 
a month. Twelve thousand Council tenants, apart from 
other consumers, are likely to be adversely affected. The 
Company’s reply is that the smali consumer is now only 
being supplied at a loss and that, if the fight with the 
electricity companies is to continue, he will have to suffer. 
This, however, is only a “ commercial justification ” which, 
as the Times makes clear, is not sufficient. If the private 
companies cannot subordinate the interests of profit 
making to those of the community, control should be 
transferred to some body which can. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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THE FRANC, THE FRONT 
AND THE FUTURE 


Tue franc has been so long about to fall that its actual 
descent comes necessarily as an anti-climax. Ever sisce 
1931 the world has been wondering how long the French 
would keep up the struggle ; and the wonder was intensified 
when M. Blum took office a few months ago. Pledged 
to the “ reform ” of the Bank of France, with its oligarchy 
of Regents, surely the Government of the Front Populaire 
would use its power, not merely to put new men into 
office at the Bank, but to institute a_new financial policy ? 
But “reform” was carried through, and the franc 
remained on gold at the same parity. M. Vincent Auriol, 
the Finance Minister, continued to declare that devalua- 
tion formed no part of the Government’s policy ; and the 
Communists, who are influential in the Trade Unions and 
essential to M. Blum’s majority in the country, continued 
to denounce devaluation as a capitalist manoeuvre, and to 
threaten opposition if it were proposed. 

In these circumstances gold left France not in a steady 
stream, but in a series of gushes each of greater magnitude 
than the last. The level of French prices was obviously 
out of adjustment with prices elsewhere and with the 
external value of the franc ; and the attempts of M. Laval 
and his predecessors to meet the situation by reducing 
wages and internal prices had been given up as a failure. 
The economic policy of the Blum Government was one 
of expansion; but such a policy was bound to break 
sooner or later against the over-valued franc, by causing 
a still greater discrepancy between domestic and foreign 
prices. Almost everyone, both in France and elsewhere, 
felt that devaluation must come ; and that feeling naturally 
accelerated the flight from the franc, which could not be 
stopped except by measures of exchange control that 
would have put France as much off the gold standard as 
Germany and Italy are to-day. 

Nevertheless the Government held on, though every 
day’s waiting reduced the advantages of devaluation by 
reducing the profit on revaluing the Bank’s stock of gold. 
This profit, which will accrue to the Government, will 
still be enough to put it in financially easy circumstances 
for some time to come; but it will be not much more than 
half what it might have been if devaluation had been 
carried through a year or so ago. Even so, it will enable 
M. Blum to finance rearmament and economic expansion 
without calling on the taxpayers, and to afford the 
salary increases necessitated by increases in the cost of 
living. 

The causes of France’s tardiness in resorting to an 
obvious way of easing, if not ending, her economic 
difficulties are well enough known. The existence of a 
very large class of small rentiers and pensioners, mainly 
dependent on incomes from the State; Trade Unionists’ 
fears of a rising cost of living which they would not be 
strong enough to cancel by wage-increases ; above all, the 
fact that the franc had already been written down to a 
fifth of its pre-war gold value, and that there were wide- 
spread fears that a new devaluation would be the prelude 
to a series of further “ adjustments ”—all these factors 
made French politicians, who are highly sensitive to local 
public opinion, most unwilling to urge or take a course 
that could be easily represented as a breach of faith. Had 


- not M. Poincaré promised, when he devalued, that the 


thing had been done once and for all ? 

A French Government, even a Front Populaire Govern- 
ment, dared not devalue as a matter of policy. It had to 
wait, as the British Government ‘waited in 1931, to te 
actually driven off gold; and im its case the suspense 
lasted many times as long. The situation, now that it 
has arisen, is very different from that which faced Great 
Britain five years ago. Then, broadly, the rest of the 
world was “on gold.” Now not one country is, though 
a few, under cover of nullifying restrictions, still pretend 
that they are. The British departure from the gold 
standard had to be an autonomous action, decided without 
formal agreement with other countries ; and circumstances 
were such that it was almost out of the question to adopt 
a new parity in place of the old. Great Britain did not 
“ devalue ” sterling—for devaluation implies a new parity. 
Sterling was allowed to depreciate, while we waited to 
see what other countries would do. 

Then followed, first, the creation of a “sterling area,” 
by the action of Scandinavian and Empire countries in 
linking their currencies to the pound, and secondly, the 
suspension of the gold standard in the United States. 
During the Roosevelt experiment the sterling-dollar 
exchange fluctuated widely, and no one knew for a long 
time what the Americans meant to do. Then the dollar 
settled down, and there ensued a period of de facto 
stabilisation (albeit within wider margins than of old) 
in which pound, dollar and franc came again to have 
relatively fixed values. 

But though exchange fluctuations were limited, no real 
equilibrium was restored. The franc was plainly out of 
adjustment, and the dollar, virtually fixed again in gold 
value, bore an equivocal relation to sterling in view of 
the changing level of American internal prices. For 
some time it has been said in this country that, while the 
franc was over-valued in relation to both pounds and dollars, 
the dollar was under-valued in terms of the pound. There 
has been talk of letting the pound fall further in terms of 
dollars; but it has been impossible to do this without 
aggravating the difficulties of the franc. 

It has been clear for some time past that it would be a 
good deal easier for French politicians to devalue if they 
could do so in pursuance of an agreed international policy 
of monetary adjustment than it could be if they had to 
act alone. The consciousness of this fact lay behind the 
discreet wording of the recent report of the League’s 
Financial Committee ; and it is common knowledge that 
for many weeks “conversations” have been going 
on not only between Paris, London and New York, but 
also between these centres and Berlin. Dr. Schacht’s 
recent visit to Paris was undoubtedly concerned largely 
with this issue, which vitally affects trading relations 
between France and Germany. 

In the event, the French got their agreement, in the 
documents issued by the British and American Govern- 
ments a few days ago. From current comment in Berlin 
it appears that Germany was not even privately a party, 
even if Dr. Schacht would have liked her to be; for the 
Nazis, like Mussolini, have made so many promises not 
to devalue that it is hard for them to eat their words. 
Moreover, the extreme Nazis favour the currency isolation 
which the present exchange control involves, and regard 
it as a part of the policy of “‘ economic nationalism.” 
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But, without Germany, the other three countries have 
acted. Great Britain appears to be pledged not to use the de- 
valuation of the franc as an excuse for decreasing further 
the value of sterling. But we are certainly not pledged to 
maintain the existing sterling-dollar rate, so that a further 
fall in the pound is in fact likely. The United States will 
presumably for the present keep the dollar where it is in 
gold value, and the French will give themselves plenty of 
play before they attempt to fix a new definite gold value 
for the franc. They will do this, because they want to 
see first both how French internal prices react, and how 
Great Britain and other countries handle their own 
currencies in the new situation. 

On balance, there can be no doubt that the fall of the 
franc is a good thing. It has made a final end of the 
“gold bloc”; for Holland and Switzerland were forced 
at once to follow suit. It should make possible both 
economic expansion inside France and a relaxation of 
the restrictions which now limit the recovery of foreign 
trade. Immediately, it may hit certain British exporters ; 
but if France recovers economically, they stand to gain 
in the long run much more than they can lose now. 

The only real danger is in France itself. The Com- 
munists have, for the present, accepted devaluation in 
return for M. Blum’s assumption of power to control 
prices—which they prefer to the sliding wage scale 
originally proposed. But will they, angry as they are 
with him over his policy of non-intervention in Spain, 
try to get back on him later by denouncing him for 
lowering the real incomes of the French masses, as soon 
as prices show any sign of rising in spite of his efforts ? 
Secondly, will the Radical-Socialists turn on M. Blum 
and accuse him of betraying the “small man” by 
an indirect confiscation of his savings? They, too, have 
mostly voted for him this week; but a section of the 
Radical Right, which hates the Front Populaire, is already 
trying to make itself nasty. How far it will succeed will 
hardly be known till the Radical-Socialist Congress meets 
in late October. M. Blum will then have to meet the crisis 
occasioned by the Senate’s mutilation of the devaluation 
bill. After the Chamber’s rejection of the Senate’s amend- 
ments it remains to be seen whether the Senate will give 
way. The best hope is that M. Blum may be able by 
then to show that the rise in prices has been only 
moderate, and the expansion of economic activity con- 
siderable. At all events, he has done only what he had to 
do; and it is to be hoped that the French people, who 
have plenty of political intelligence, will realise that fact 
and allow him to carry through the constructive measures 
which logically follow on revaluation. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


[FRoM Our CORRESPONDENT IN Austria] 


SurerriciaLty Austria has changed very little this year. 
Though there is peace with Nazi Germany and the five German 
newspapers are everywhere displayed, one could not for a 
moment mistake this country for the Reich; indeed it seems 
as slovenly and friendly as ever. One observes that where 
until recently Heimwehr or Catholic militiamen were on guard 
in Vienna, there are now only regular soldiers and regular 
police. There are other straws to show which way the wind 
is blowing. Since the spring Schwarzschild’s anti-Nazi 
Tagebuch, for instance, has disappeared from the newspaper 
stalls; the wind, however, blows gently, and inside a 


stationer’s shop one can still buy the Tagebuch, though cautious 
people would probably prefer not to do so. On the other 
hand, papers like the Deutsche Volksblatt, which is almost 
frankly Nazi and whose anti-Semitism is not unworthy of 
Herr Streicher himself, are more evident than they were. 
The immensely successful tourist season this summer gives 
an impression of prosperity which is gradually fading away as 
September passes. The lifting of the German thousand mark 
tax in August has proved merely disappointing for the inn- 
keepers and hotel-keepers, since most of the Germans who 
came had only 10 marks to spend. Though an agreement has 
been made that German visitors to Austria shall be able to 
provide themselves with 500 marks a month, “for the time 
being ” only 250 marks are to be available to a limited number 
of people, and the German exchange situation shows no signs 
cf improving as yet. 

Even apart from the provoking poverty of the tourists from 
Germany—a circumstance which destroys the illusion that 
Germany is paradise—everyone is talking about the Agreement 
with Germany and what results it will bring. The Eleventh of 
July, when the Agreement was signed, has already taken its 
place in the Austrian calendar as the most significant date 
since the day when the Nazis murdered Dolifuss two years 
before. There are only very few people here in Vienna, 
however, who have observed how neatly the Austro-German 
Agreement preceded the outbreak of the military and Fascist 
revolt in Spain by one week. It is clear that the German 
generals were eager to make sure of Austria from a military 
point of view at almost any price, but this in itself would not 
account for Hitler’s last-minute surrender to all Schuschnigg’s 
demands. It is known, however, that Germany had a share in 
provoking the conflict in Spain, and it is only too evident that 
the Spanish Civil War is Hitler’s Reichstag Firc for the benefit 
of Europe. It has worked out splendidly in Austria. Just 
after the five newspapers from the Reich began to cross the 
frontier, they arrived big with the iniquities of Russia’s hench- 
men in Spain. A Germany which denounced the enemies of 
the Spanish Church was utterly reassuring to the powerful 
group of pro-German Catholics whose mouthpiece is the 
Reichspost. They apparently forgot about the predicament 
of the Catholic Church in Germany, until on September 16th 
a Reichspost leading article did suggest that the fight against 
godless Russia should be unaccompanied by godless per- 
secutions of Christians in Germany. The struggle between 
Clericals and anti-Clericals in Austria was successfully glossed 
over, for the pro-German anti-clerical professional and business 
people were of course delighted that on the Eleventh of July 
Austria had backed the anti-Communist—indeed the Right— 
horse in the nick of time. Though people of this kind found 
the pronouncements of Adolf Hitler at Niirnberg unnecessarily 
sensational, they felt surer than ever that his heart is in the 
right place. There is no doubt that this complex of cvents 
with propaganda has strengthened Germany’s hold upon 
Austria, and that the Reichswehr people are determined to 
tighten their grip; people concerned with armaments in- 
dustries report the first signs of a German push towards the 
standardisation of military equipment. 

Unless war breaks out, however, the Gleichschaltung of 
Austria is likely to develop slowly. There is still a good deal 
of irritation and anxiety in Austria. Many industrialists are 
afraid of the closer economic relations with Germany which 
are now foreshadowed. There are powerful Catholics like 
Richard Schmitz, the Mayor of Vienna, who have no con- 
fidence in Hitler’s word, and Herr von Schuschnigg himself 
is not altogether reassured. Sometimes one wonders what 
can have induced someone quite so Clerical as Schuschnigg 
to accept the Eleventh of July. Of course, the Austrian 
Chancellor is “ German-conscious ” with Tyrolese suspicion 
of Italy, and it is clear that his political preference is Fascist. 
But the more exact argument which carried the day with him 
and with his confidant and new Foreign Secretary, Guido 
Schmidt, was as follows: War in Europe is inevitable. If 
Austria is on friendly terms with Germany she will suffer 
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perhaps nothing much worse thgn a German occupation. 
If, on the other hand, she were caught up in any other con- 
steliation, Germany could utterly destroy her. There is some 
anxiety in Vienna as to whether Hitler wishes to provoke a 
war very soon, before Poland and Great Britain have repaired 
their military weakness. 

In some ways the most i phenomenon in Austria 
at the moment is the behaviour of Italy. It is possible that 
Italy’s share in the Eleventh of July has been exaggerated. 
It is certain that Italy is now ing every anti-German 
weapon in her armoury. Austria’s relation to Italy has just 
been emphasised by Dr. Schmidt’s visit to Rome, and there 
is soon to be a conference of the Rome protocol powers in 
Vienna ; there is no suggestion that Germany is to be invited 
to join them. On the contrary, in answer to the Nazi demand 
for an anti-Russian bloc, Italy has been negotiating with 
Prague. 

In Austria itself the attitude of the Italian Legation in 
Vienna is encouraging to all anti-Nazi groups, from the now 
rather disconsolate Legitimists to the Left-wing Catholics, and 
even—it is whispered—the Communists. Communist policy, 
as one might expect, is developing along the lines of “ Une 
Autriche, libre, forte et heureuse ...” Since July 11th 
the Communists have, in fact, been attempting a wide co- 
operation with all anti-Nazi groups which are not uncom- 
promisingly opposed to social reform. Towards the 
Schuschnigg regime the Communists also wish to behave in 
a conciliatory manner in order, of course, to capture the official 
United Trade Union. The Revolutionary Socialists, though 
equally alarmed by July 11th, are strongly opposed to Front 
Populaire tactics in Austria. They are convinced that nothing 
but Fascism can be expected from Schuschnigg, who has 
consistently refused to make any genuinely democratic con- 
cession, and under whose rule capitalist recovery is accom- 
panied by deterioration in working-class conditions. The 
Government this year has drastically cut down expenditure 
on housing and work creation schemes without any apparent 
justification. Elections of workers’ representatives—the first 
elections since 1933—are to be held in the factories early next 
month, but since the candidates are officially chosen and 
no one who has ever served any kind of political sentence will 
be eligible, the Socialists intend to cross out all the names on 
the lists. The available evidence suggests that the majority 
of the working people are still Socialist rather than Com- 
munist, and the distribution of Socialist literature has certainly 
increased this year as compared with last. Socialist- 
Communist difficulties are continus!; recently, for instance, 
the Socialists have refused to approve of the Moscow trial. 
It seems peculiarly sad that here in Austria, where in 
democratic days Otto Bauer succeeded in avoiding a Socialist 
split, the working people should to-day be bitterly divided 
in the struggle against advancing National Socialism. 

Among organised National Socialists the Eleventh of July 
was very variously received. Some felt betrayed; others 
rejoiced to see the Wooden Horse drawn proudly into Troy. 
Politically their organisations are not important in themselves, 
but, through a large number of Gestapo agents, they remain in 
touch with the authorities in the Reich. The sincerity with 
which Hitler surrendered cannot be supposed to have been 
even temporarily complete by anyone familiar with Nazi 
theories and Gestapo technique. A letter dated July 15th 
and circulated to all its branches by the Berlin headquarters of 
the Deutschen Studentenschaft probably expresses the German 
view of July 11th as exactly as possible. There it is declared 
that the immediate goal must now be an independent but 
Nazi Austria, and that the methods now to be used are to be 
weltanschaulich—that is to say, a Nazi and specifically anti- 
Catholic point of view must be instilled through theatre, film, 
press and wireless, and through the German tourists. Austrian 
youth must be influenced through University students and 
schoolmasters. Austria must also be closely bound to Germany 
through economic ties. This is a practical programme. An 
Austrian representative is already in Berlin discussing film 


co-operation. A commercial agreement is under consideration. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Vatican or the Quirinal can 

do more than retreat like Canute before the incoming tide. 
Vienna, September, 1936. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lasr Sunday’s newspapers spread Russia thick all over their 
main news page. The People ran an exclusive story that 
Zinoviev and his fellow conspirators have not really been 
shot at all, but are now employed as Secret Service Agents by 
the Soviet Government. But most of the papers concentrated 
on Mr. Morgenthau’s gentlemanly rebuke to the Soviet 


Government for selling a million pounds of sterling. As Sunday - 


reading this story might pass ; how large a percentage of the 
British public would know that Mr. Morgenthau was concerned 
not about the truth or about Russia or about gentlemen, but 
about damaging Mr. Roosevelt’s election chances? Mr. 
Morgenthau follows Mr. Hearst’s lead in wishing to persuade 
the American public that Mr. Roosevelt is really a Bolshevik 
agent, and anything that associates wickedness with Bolsheviks 
suits his brief. But the joke was to see the way in which 
Monday’s newspapers gently revealed the fact that the Russian 
Government had been engaged in an ordinary everyday 
transaction of selling sterling—a relatively trivial sum—in order 
to obtain dollars to pay a debt to Sweden. This commonplace 
operation was called by one bright Sunday paper an attack 
by Russia on the British working-man’s savings! The Times 
Washington correspondent corrected Mr. Morgenthau and the 
London press in a phrase of classical suavity. He wrote in 
Monday’s Times : 

It is fair, however, to say that inquiries made later in the day 
helped to establish the conviction that the Russian offer was less 
unfriendly than a matter of routine protection. . . . 

Now isn’t that a charming way of saying that the whole thing 
was just a damned lie ? 
* *x * 

Mr. Eden’s references to “ raw materials ” and the economic 
co-operation of States were only one degree less vague than 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s abortive remarks to the Assembly just a 
year ago. But I hear that there is, this time at least, one 
definite proposal really under consideration. It is a scheme 
for revising the Ottawa Agreements in such a way as to benefit 
Central Europe—which really means Germany. Anything 
that would ease the present tension would be welcome. But 
surely the right method is to begin with a system of economic 
co-operation and tariff reductions which would begin inside 
the League and which Germany could come into if and when 
she wanted. The League is now a dead thing unless it becomes 
an economic League which nations actually gain by joining. 

* * * 

A friend just back from the war gives me a disturbing 
account of an interview he had in Spain with a French dele- 
gation which had been to investigate the state of affairs in 
French Morocco. According to them the French officers in 
Morocco—some of them sent there because of their politics, 
just as Spanish officers were sent to Spanish Morocco—were 
openly talking of a putsch in France on the model of Franco’s 
in Spain. I hesitate to put great reliance on this until I have 
further confirmation. In any case the victory of Franco will 
be an immense encouragement to every group of adventurers in 
Europe, and with Germany to back a putsch and Spain to act 
as a base against France, as Portugal has acted against Spain, 
the chances of a Fascist coup in France are greatly increased. 
It is certainly common talk in France, and the constant seizure 
of arms which are being run over the Swiss frontier to Fascists 
suggests that it is not idle talk. But I scarcely think such an 
attempt likely unless the Blum Government gets into serious 
difficulties and the Front Populaire shows signs of disintegra- 
ting. The rank and file of the French army is overwhelmingly 
“ Left.” And it would not be so easy to transport African 
troops to France as it was to Spain. 
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Of all the books I’ve read on prisons, Mr. Macartney’s 
Walls Have Mouths strikes me as the most likely to do good. 
It is not “sensational”; it is absorbingly interesting and 
generally convincing. It might, I think, have the same kind of 
effect on the mind of a sensitive Home Secretary that Gals- 
worthy’s Justice is said to have had on Mr. Winston Churchill. 
It might, that is to say, show a Home Secretary how to abolish, 
by the simple exercise of a little intelligence, a whole mass 
of quite senseless cruelty, due usually not to malice but to an 
out of date theory, rigidly and stupidly applied. Let him just 
think over the moral of the story of the introduction of chess 
into Parkhurst, the moral of the few weeks in- which the food 
was properly cooked in Parkhurst, the explanation alleged of 
the Dartmoor mutiny and the picture we get here of a prison 
governor of quite unusual ability, intelligence and humanity 
struggling to interpret idiotic rules with a measure of sense. 
Mr. Macartney is surprisingly free from bitterness and pays 
warm tributes, not only to Captain Clayton, but also to those 
warders who remained fine human beings in spite of their 
jobs. On this point I was amused by a pontifical letter in the 
Times from a Mr. Watson, the Hon. Secretary of the National 
Association of Prison Visitors. Constituting himself the 
gaoler’s defender, he enters the lists to protest against the 
suggestion that the job of gaoler is not attractive to sensitive 
and imaginative people! “ Visitors,” of course, know all 
about warders; prisoners, one gathers, are incompetent to 
give an opinion—as the ploughman remarked to the toad after 
he had passed by with the harrow. I cannot believe that the 
majority of prison visitors, many of whom are excellent people, 
will welcome Mr. Watson’s letter. Why, instead of bombina- 
ting in the Times, does he not use his unusual opportunities to 
inquire into the substance of Mr. Macartney’s criticisms ? 

* * * 


The October issue of the London Mercury appears in an 
improved format. I like the lay-out of the orange cover, and 
the changes of type and the new double column page for 
the reviews are all to the good. The first article is by Bernard 
Shaw, an energetic and effective piece about the censorship of 
the film version of his St. Joan by the Catholic Action in the 
United States. This society apparently claims to have absolute 
control over some twenty million American Catholics and pro- 
ducers dare not put out a film which would, they say, lead to 
G.B.S. 
does not protest against all censorship: he accepts it as a 
necessity, but complains that the suggestions of the Catholic 
Action would destroy the meaning of his play, distort history, 
do a grave disservice to the Church, which certainly comes out 
very well—perhaps rather too well from the strictly historical 


| point of view—in his version of Joan’s trial. He urges the trade 
> to insist on the control of film morality “ being made a Federal 


matter, independent of prudes, of parochial busy~bodies and 


' doctrinal enemies of the theatre as such. As to the method 


of the control, there is only one which has proved sensible 
and practicable. Have your picture houses and theatres 
licensed from year to year by the local municipal corporation, 
with power to the corporation to discontinue the licence on 
evidence that the house is ill-conducted or for other ‘ judicial 
reasons.’”” Please, Mr. Shaw, will you explain a little further ? 
Why would this local licensing control be “ Federal ” and why 


} would it avoid prudes, parochial busybodies and doctrinal 


enemies of the theatre ? 
* - * 


One feels inclined to chalk up at least one mark for civilisa- 
tion when one reads that two scientists have been rewarded 
by the International Congress Against Cancer with a prize of 
£350 and 50 milligrammes of radium. The two scientists are 
both British—Professors Kennaway and Cook of the Research 
Institute of the Royal Cancer Hospital. Here is an actual case 
of an international Congress rewarding people, and the reward, 
given for constructive work against disease, taking the form of 
radium which will aid further research. Contrast the daily 
rewards of titles and frills and positions for people whose 





services are purely national and often for thinking of ways of 


killing people more unpleasantly and in larger numbers. 
* * *x 


Sir John Ellerman has left an estate of £36,000,000. 
Shipping, notoriously in a bad way, does, after all, pay a 
living wage. If Sir John had still been alive, he would have 
been benefiting by a State subsidy. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. J. D. K. Lioyd. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” ro 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


From the British point of view the Cypriots have been too little 
conscious in the past of their membership of the British Empire. 
Permanent contact with the Imperial forces and the constant presence 
of British aeroplanes and warships would give them a different outlook. 
— Times. 


I do not hate the Irish. I despise the Southern Iberian Irish as 
useless thieves, murderers, cattle-maimers and moonlighters.— 
Mr. C. G. Grey in the Aeroplane. 


A COLLECT FOR IDEALISTS 

Earnestly we beseech Thee, O Father, that Thou wilt overthrow 
this wicked “ National ”’ Government, which is responsible for the 
terrible happenings in China and Abyssinia, and which panders to so 
much that is mean, base, crude and cruel, both at home and abroad. 
Make speed to help us, O God. And show me my duty in this con- 
nection. O use me, Lord, use even me, just as Thou wilt, and 
when, and where.—Leaflet. 


My attention has been drawn to a sensational new book entitled 
“Walls Have Mouths.” It is one of the most savage and insensate 
attacks on prison life that I have ever read. The author is W. F. R. 
Macartney, an individual, I observe, who makes no secret of the fact 
that he recently emerged from Parkhurst Prison after serving a ten 
years’ sentence on charges of espionage.—Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes in 
Fohn Bull. 


Our readers may have noticed that under the charming photograph 
of Lady Derwent reproduced in our last week’s issue, we published 
the statement that she married Lord Derwent in 1919. This, of 
course, was a misprint, and we take this, the earliest, opportunity of 
correcting it. Lord and Lady Derwent were, as everyone knows, 
married in 1929.—Sketch. 


. - « Sir Thomas (Astley) was a cousin of Simon de Montfort and 
a member of the Council of Barons. Astleys have distinguished 
themselves ever since—including Sir Ralph who was knighted by 
the Black Prince at the Battle of Crecy and the present Peer’s father 
who bred Melton and won the Derby with him in 1885... .— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic. 


In the golden days when I was young and beautiful . 
Houston, D.B.E., on the cover of the Saturday Review. 


. Lady 


“THESE PRECIOUS JUSTICES” 


Tue recent case in which a bench of lay magistrates was 
referred to as “‘ these precious justices” and their decision 
criticised apparently without justification is a good example of 
the danger of saying what is known to be true but using an 
unverified instance as the text. That magistrates have in the 
past imposed unduly heavy penalties without proper con- 
sideration can hardly be denied, in view of the Report of a 
Departmental Committee and the Money Payments (Justices 
Procedure) Act of 1935 passed as a result thereof. That they 
continue to do so, notwithstanding the Act, is notorious to all 
who attend the courts, although the results of their action are 
now less disastrous. A short time ago a provincial bench 
dealt with 75 motoring offences in an hour. Another bench 
dealt with 200 in one day. These are typical instances. 
It is obvious that no proper consideration can have been given 
to individual cases. In another court the penalty for exceeding 
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the 30-mile an hour limit was res. on Mondays, 20s. on 
Wednesdays and 40s. on Fridays until press ridicule made an 
end of the practice. It is doubtful whether the Act of 1935 
will make as great a reduction in the number of persons im- 
prisoned as was expected, for in the writer’s experience a 
certain number of men who would formerly have been fined 
have been given imprisonment without the option of a fine. 
The Money Payments Act was not welcomed by the part- 
time magistrates’ clerks in the provinces, because of the extra 
work which it gave them. They were no longer able to say, as 
one part-time clerk almost invariably did in response to a 
request for time, “ This isn’t the County Court, you know.” 
But the whole-time clerks, in my experience, accepted the Act 
from the beginning, and the others are beginning to settle down. ° 

The scandal of the part-time clerk remains, however. 
Admitted even by the Government to be an evil, 890 out of 
940 clerks to the justices are in private practice, free to advise 
their benches in cases in which their own clients are concerned, 
to prosecute for the police in each other’s courts, and to reap 
a rich harvest from the Breweries and Insurance Companies 
which hasten to instruct them in licensing and motoring cases. 
It is only fair to add that many part-time clerks are 
meticulous in their care to avoid anything of this kind, 
although even they cannot always avoid the appearance of evil. 
A number of clerks, too, are as old and deaf as the 
justices whom they advise. Owing sometimes to their in- 
firmities, and sometimes to their natural desire to get back to 
their private work, they rush the work of their courts, and in 
their impatience frequently insult and upset the unfortunate 
defendants who appear before them. The other day I heard 
a woman applying for a separation order on the ground of 
desertion. It was near the luncheon hour. The woman had 
not been in the box more than a couple of minutes at the 
outside when the clerk cut her short with some question as 
to why her husband had left her. She was, naturally enough, 
a little voluble in her reply. The clerk interposed, “ How 
long have you been married?” “ Twenty years,” said the 
woman. “ He must have been a brave man to stick it that 
long,” was the clerk’s reply, followed by laughter in Court. 
Needless to say the woman belonged to the poorer working 
class. Not long ago I was in another provincial court, and 
made notes of a few of the clerk’s remarks. To a defendant 
in a motoring case, who had denied a statement he was alleged 
to have made after a collision, he said, “ You don’t admit it 
now because you realise your position.” In another case the 
same clerk told a defendant who had denied what was put to 
him by the prosecuting solicitor—himself clerk to a neighbour- 
ing court—‘“ It’s no use your arguing it. It must be so.” 
Another witness was asked by the prosecuting solicitor what 
he would give to a drunken person to bring him round. On 
the witness replying, “ Pure raw tea, without sugar,” the 
clerk, in a loud bullying voice, exclaimed, “ Don’t prevaricate.” 
Another witness, who said he had not understood the state- 
ment he had signed, was told by the clerk, “ Oh no, no, we’re 
not having that.” These were a few examples noted at the 
time. 

Prosecutions are in many courts conducted by the police. 
The following is a record of what was actually said by a police 
constable, examined by his superior officer, in giving evidence 
against a defendant who had pleaded “ Not guilty ” to being 
on enclosed premises for an unlawful purpose. “ Your 
Worships, P.C. Blank, number blank. I was, Sir. Yes, Sir, 
I did, Sir. They were standing on the path. Spiked iron 
railings. Yes, Sir. I was, Sir. Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. I did, 
Sir. Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. They did, Sir. Yes, 
Sir. They looked towards me and ran the other way. Yes, 
Sir. Yes, Sir. I did, Sir.” 

The evidence of an officer called to corroborate, and not in 
court while the other constable was in the box, was as follows : 

“Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir. All of them.” 

I made a note at the time. The clerk’s note was doubtless 
very different from mine. There was no advocate for the 
defence. This illustrates the manner in which the justices 


carry out their duties with regard to the way in which evidence 
is presented by the prosecution. Leading questions of course 
save time, which appears to be considered of far greater 
importance than the rules of evidence. 

‘Advocates for the defence are continually accused of wasting 
time if they question a witness for the prosecution at any 
length. Lay justices apparently do not realise that in his own 
interest any “police court” solicitor will get a case over 
as quickly as is possible consistent with his duty to his 
client. Refreshers are unknown in ordinary cases before 
the justices. Witnesses for the defence are often reminded, 
sometimes by the bench and sometimes by the police, 
of the penalties of perjury. In a long experience of 
the summary courts I cannot remember hearing any bench 
administer a similar warning to a witness for the prosecution, 
while even a mild suggestion that a police witness may 
be mistaken is usually regarded as insulting, notwithstanding 
the Lord Chief Justice’s comments on this point. 

Age and infirmity on the bench continue to hinder justice. 
The Lord Chancellor is reluctant to appoint men of advanced 
age as magistrates, but those already on the bench remain. 
The other day a magistrate of 97 announced his intention of 
returning to sit as a member of a bench the chairmanship of 
which he had vacated at the age of 94. It should be borne in 
mind that it is not only the frequent infirmity of these venerable 
gentlemen that causes injustice, but their ignorance of and 
lack of sympathy with modern conditions and the younger 
generation. Motorists are the most vocal of those who 
complain of the lay magistrates and their decisions. They 
have less reason to do so than other classes of sufferers, for not 
only are they usually represented by advocates and have the 
means to appeal, but in many places special days are set apart 
for the hearing of charges against motorists. By the working 
classes injustice is taken as a matter of course if they cannot 
afford to be legally represented. And this is not a healthy 
state of things. SOLICITOR 


SENSE OF SMELL 


I sex that one of the exhibits at the Inventions Exhibition, 
now being held at Olympia, is an apparatus for synchronising 
smells with pictures in the cinema. “ For instance,” we are 
told, “ when a scene of a field of violets is shown, violet per- 
fume is released in the building.” Remembering how un- 
reasonably I disliked both the gramophone and wireless when 
they were first invented, and my failure to foresee how much 
pleasure I should one day owe them, I cannot help wondering 
whether I am justified in viewing with horror the prospect of 
the arrival of the scented film. And yet I do regard it with 
the intensest dislike. For one thing, there are few things 
more unpleasant than the smell of cheap perfume, and I doubt 
whether the ordinary cinema-manager would go to the expense 
of providing any but the cheapest perfume. For another 
thing, if we are to have smells in the picture-theatre, the 
realists are sure to come along and demand in the name of 
Art or Truth or something else with a capital letter, that we 
shall have the disagreeable as well as the agreeable smells. 
Producers who send whiffs only of the agreeable smells through 
the theatre will be accused of playing down to the desire for 
“ escape” and for indulgence in fantasy so common in vulgar 
minds. To dislike th: smell of a gas-escape will then be 
regarded as a sign of moral and intellectual cowardice, and the 
man who prefers the smell of roses and honeysuckle to the 
smell of cooking in a bad restaurant will be laughed at as a 
sickly sentimentalist. 

In the arts I confess I desire to escape from many things, 
and one of these is the smell of gas-escapes. I do not even like 
the smell of a stale egg. I would rather smell the sweet 
south that breathes upon a bank of violets than the malodorous 
lukewarm breeze that greets you at the entrance of some tube 
stations. Yet, if the scented film comes into being, I foresee 
we shall have to endure in the theatre all the odours that we 
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can scarcely tolerate in life. If we go to a film in which at 
one point the Little Man returns home after a hard day’s work 
to his evening meal, we, as well as he, shall be met at the door 
by the awful stench of the cauliflower that is being boiled by a 
woman who does not know how to counter the odour. If the 
film takes us among country. scenes, again, we shall be shown 
pictures of cabbage-fields at the time of year when decaying 
cabbages give off fumes that poison the air for the passer-by, 
and we shall have to endure the fumes or leave the theatre. 
A film of Venice, in order to be realistic, will have to show 
us a gondola progressing along one of those narrow canals— 
which are the Venetian equivalent of back-streets—during low 
tide on an oppressive day in August, and will have to let us 
know in an unmistakable manner what a Venetian back-canal 
can smell like at low tide in August. For myself, I am not so 
avid of experience for its own sake as to wish to be reminded 
of this. 

There have been occasions in the past on which ingenious 
men have proposed to elevate the sense of smell into rivalry 
with the sense of sight and the sense of hearing as a means of 
affording us artistic pleasure. Why, they have asked, should 
there not be Fra Angelicos working among perfumes as the 
great Fra Angelico worked among colours? Why should 
there not be men of genius as great as Bach or Beethoven 
appealing to the imagination, not through the ear, but through 
the nose ? One man, Septimus Piesse, as I discovered through 
a casual dip into the encyclopaedia, “endeavoured to show 
that a certain scale or gamut existed amongst odours as amongst 
sounds, taking the sharp smells to correspond with high notes 
and the heavy smells with low. He illustrated the idea by 
classifying some fifty odours in this manner, making each to 
correspond with a certain note, one-half in each clef, and 
extending above and below the lines.” At this point I get 
out of my depth and have to begin swimming for life. You 
who are more expert in music, however, will see clearly enough 
what Septimus Piesse is getting at. ‘“ Treble clef note E 
(4th space) corresponds with Portugal (orange), note D (ist 
space below clef) with violet, note F (4th space above clef) 
with ambergris. . . . He asserted that properly to constitute 
a bouquet the odours to be taken should correspond in the 
gamut like the notes of a musical chord—one false note among 
the odours as among the music destroying the harmony.” 
I have no doubt that a clever cook could work out a similar 
correspondence between musical sounds and the flavours that 
he mingles in his dishes, but I do not believe that any cook 
will ever give us a dish on the imaginative level of a Becthoven 
symphony, and I do not believe that any manufacturer of 
scents will ever produce a perfume on the imaginative level 
of an air by Mozart. 

The sense of smell, I fancy, will always get its greatest 
delight from Nature, whereas the sense of sight and the sense 
of hearing, in their search for pleasure, will always be torn 
between the rival perfections of Nature and Art. The poet 
can write a poem which is as beautiful as the flowers of which 
he sings—even more beautiful, it often seems, for as we read 
it the poet’s sense of beauty is added to our own—but I have 
never smelt a perfume from a bottle that seemed more than a 
shadow of the perfumes I have smelt in gardens and on country 
roads in early summer. I am not sure on the point, but I 
suspect that perfumes were first invented less from creative 
artistic joy than as a counterblast to unpleasant smells. The 
Roman poets seem to have had no doubt about the purpose of 
perfumery and made it clear that in their opinion the best 
smell for a human being was no smell at all, either good or bad. 
Even to-day many people are prejudiced against a man who 
uses scent, and most people dislike the neighbourhood of an 
over-scented woman, especially when the scent is the usual 
one. If perfumery had been an art comparable with music 
or painting we should have had constant battles among the 
intellectuals as to the rival merits of this perfume and that, and 
we should have had critics as original and able as Mr. Clive 
Bell and Mr. W. J. Turner writing about the genius of the 
great scent-makers and the lesser genius of the little ones. 


The plain fact is, however, that, compared even with cooking— 
may the gourmets forgive me for that “ even ” !—perfumery 
is a minor art. 

Not that I wish to disparage the sense of smell and the 
pleasures we derive from it. Ever since childhood, some of 
our most ecstatic experiences have been duc to it. The smell 
of the honeysuckle in the hedge, of sweet briar, of meadowswect, 
of the roses and wallflowers in the garden, took us into a world 
as enchanting as that of A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. There 
was not an aromatic plant that, as it gave forth its scent when 
crushed in the fingers, did not seem miraculously wonderful. 
The smells of fruits, too, how native to the Golden Age they 
then seemed—strawberrics, raspberrics and apples (though 
pears perhaps were better to taste than to smell). There 
are few plants and fruits that have an unpleasant smell, but 
when we come to the animals the proportion of unpicasant 
smells increases. The breath of sheep, hens visited by one 
who has been inhaling the clear air of the morning, the tom-cat, 
the fox, the skunk—the nose protests against all these as against 
the fumes given off by an orange while it is being peeled in a 
theatre. 

I sometimes think, however, that we have grown too fas- 
tidious about smells. There could be no greater proof of 
decadence than the hatred of the modern woman for the smell 
of onions. Every man worthy of the name loves onions—raw, 
fried, boiled, taste, texture, smell and all. Yet such is the 
feminine prejudice against the smell of onions that if, 
a man were habitually to go to dances with the noble reek of 
onions on his breath, he would before long experience difficulty 
in finding a partner. It is said that the smell of onions can be 
removed by chewing raw parsley, and I recently saw a gallant 
onion-eater in a restaurant being intimidated by his wife into 
all but poisoning himself with parsley. Woman indeed gets too 
much of her way in these days. Time was when she would 
have been not only happy but proud to be in the company of 
a heavily-breathing man with a heavy moustache who had becn 
eating raw onions, drinking whiskey and smoking shag, and 
whose handkerchief was steeped in eucalyptus as a protection 
against influenza. 

One good thing may result, however, from the ultra- 
sensitiveness of the modern feminine nose. Women, even 
more than myself, may be roused to demand a strict censorship 
of the smells in the scented film. If they do not, they may 
find themselves within the next year or two overwhelmed by 
the smell of onions, eucalyptus, gas-works, new paint, decaying 
vegetables, Venetian canals, and things worse still in the picture- 
theatres. I trust they will see to it that, if the scented film 
comes into being, it will go in for sickly sentimentalism in its 
odours. Let it be roses, roses ali the way—like life at its best— 
in other words, hardly like life at all. s. @ 


ON THE SPANISH FRONT 


[These extracts come from the diary of an Englishman who has been 
serving with the Spanish Government forces. ]} 


Ax the offices of the Cultural Commission they were reading 
the first leaflets dropped over Madrid by the German planes, 
threatening “ ruthless bombardment.” 

Jose Bergamin, Catholic writer and member of the Com- 
mission, said to me: “ To-day, if you come to think of it, is 
probably your last chance for a long time to come and see some 
of the finest pictures in the world.” In those first weeks of the 
war, the picture galleries at least had bloomed. The Cultural 
Commission of the People’s Front, composed of the leading 
artists, art critics and writers of Spain, had been busy uncarthing 
from steel vaults in the Bank of Spain pictures which for years 
had lain hidden there serving as bonds, deposited or hoarded 
by grandee owners. 

The list of the newly discovered pictures—now hung in the 
Prado—by itself reads like the catalogue of some splendid new 
gallery. The Prado was packed all day with people going tc 
see the new-found treasures. “ This afternoon,” Bergamin 
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went on, “ we shall have to start putting them back in the 
dark again. They may bomb to-night. Fortunately the Prado 
cellars are probably bomb proof.” 

In the small hours, sirens mounted on motor cars screamed 
through the darkened streets. Militiamen hammered on 
bedroom doors, warning everyone to get downstairs. In the 
lounge of the Hotel Florida people drifted uncertainly about, 
stumbling over chairs and divans in the darkness. Someone 
lit a cigarette, and a voice like a pistol shot from the street 
’ outside ordered us to be careful with the lights. There was 
an argument as to whether we should go to the cellar or stay 
in the lounge. “I have observed,” said a French lady, “ that 
Mr. So-and-So is staying in this hotel.” She mentioned the 
agent of a notorious American financial magnate. Mr. So-and-So 
was known to maintain the closest relations with the German 
Embassy. “ If he goes to the cellar I think we may assume 
that the raid is intended to be serious.” We agreed to watch 
out for So-and-So as a barometer of peril. Presently we saw 
him picking his way towards the cellar. Someone asked him 
why he did not go to the German Embassy and be really safe. 
“ The German Embassy,” he said sadly, “ left by plane to-day 
for Alicante.”” We went to the cellar. 

The planes were now clearly heard. A bomb screamed 
through the air and the crash merged abruptly into the agonised 
screaming of women’s voices somewhere far off. 

* * * 

Under the garden trees at the British Embassy, the militia 
guard played cards. Inside, impoverished gentlewomen, 
escaping enemy agents who wanted to get British passports, 
and an assortment of crooks, hung about, most of them canny 
on seeing the Chargé d’Affaires immediately. 

“ And so,” I said to the diplomat, “ when my Spanish 
friends ask me why the British Government is going on in 
this way, I don’t really know what explanation to give.” 
That was not quite true. I thought I knew the explanation, 
but at the back of my mind perhaps still hoped he would give 
another one. 

“ Well,” he said, “‘ we shall have to maintain an attitude of 
reserve, of course. We shall hope to arrange things with the 
rebels in a more or less satisfactory manner.” 

“You are betting on that ?” 

“ As for me,” he said, beaming and pumping my hand 
vigorously, “I have an absolutely clear conscience, I am 
absolutely neutral. You can assure your Spanish friends of 
that.” 

* * * 

Morning, afternoon and evening, the recruits gathered 
round the sergeant instructors asking when the rifles would 
come. “ To-morrow perhaps.” On the fourth day they gave 
us dummy rifles. A middle-aged lieutenant, who had fought 
in the old army in Africa and been cashiered the previous 
year as a suspected Socialist, explained to me why he thought 
the newspapers must be making a mistake about the attitude 
of the British Government on the “ neutrality ” question. 

“ Apart from anything else,” he said, “it is quite clear to 
me that the British Government cannot have such an attitude, 
for I think that it will not be possible for the British to agree 
to the Germans controlling the mid-Atlantic from here, and 
Portugal, and the Moroccos. It is impossible.” 

“You forget,” I said, “that you have not a monopoly of 
traitors in your country. Your General Franco is prepared 
to give away bits of Spain to foreign powers to help him beat 
the people of Spain. Our Government is full of similar 
people who are prepared to open any gate to the enemies of 
England rather than support a democratic Government in 
Spain or lead a joint action of the democratic Powers.” 

“And the patriots in your country, the democrats and so 
on. How strong do you estimate them to be ?” 

“ Strong but split,” I said. 

“ That’s bad.” 

* * cm 

“One dead, four wounded.” The Sergeant handed to the 

Captain his report on the accident we had just suffered on the 


winding road to the front. The lorry in which our platoon 
was packed and racing had gone fast round a hairpin bend 
and overturned. 

“ He was driving too fast,” said the Sergeant. 

“ He was not,” said the Captain. “‘ You have to understand, 
and all the comrades have to understand, that nowadays we 
can’t drive any slower on this road. Before they had all the 
new planes, yes. Now, you drive slowly along this road and 
the next thing you know their planes have spotted you. If 
we lose men in accidents, that isn’t the driver’s fault.” 

“ What about our planes ?” someone asked. “ Can’t they 
drive them away?” 

“ Well, Englishman,” said the Captain, laughing and turning 
to me, “ what about our planes? Are they going to send us 
a present from Portugal for a change ? ” 

The dead man and the four wounded men lay on the road- 
side in a line together, waiting for a lorry back. 

~ *x 


We moved into position on the Sierra. The men we had 
relieved told us it- was a quiet spot. Then, somewhere over 
on the left, our people took some prisoners whose story 
indicated the quiet would not last long. The prisoners’ story 
was circulated to the commandants “for information.” The 

i said that the big attack was scheduled for the thirteenth 
of September, but was being held up until the new German 
planes arrived from over the border. 

It began, sure enough, on the sixteenth. The Junkers, with 
first-class German pilots and machine gunners aboard, and 
sometimes—so prisoners told us—« couple of Spaniards for 

“look see,” flew low in squadrons, bombing and machine- 
gunning the line of our riflemen on the hill-tops. 

Morning and evening we lay under the rocks, helpless, and 
trying to keep ready to jump out to meet a wave of infantry 
attack the moment the planes were gone. 

Our water supply was under machine gun fire, rifle bullets 
kept coming into the rock shelter we used as a kitchen, so the 
eating and drinking was on a limited scale. 

Sometimes we were on guard for as much as fifteen hours of 
the twenty-four. It was uncomfortable because you could 
neither sit nor stand. You could not sit because you could not 
see to fire, nor stand because if you stood up you got a bullet 
in the head. We perched uncomfortably among the rocks, 
looking across the Guadarrama plain. 

*x a *x 

One night three men were reported to have slept on duty. 

The Captain called a meeting of the platoon, and explained 
the circumstances. He sat cross-legged in the middle of a 
circle of men, huddled in thin blankets against the terrible 
wind of the Sierras, pressed close under the parapets and 
rocks, with bullets whining intermittently above them. 

“ You all understand,” he said, “the great gravity of the 
offence, from every point of view. You are here of your own 
free will, holding a point which is not simply of significance 
for us, although we may well die here, nor yet for Madrid and 
for Spain, but also for civilisation in all the world.” He went 
on to speak more particularly of the perils brought upon 
others by a guard who sleeps on duty. 

The question was then thrown open to discussion, the 
words of the speakers being occasionally inaudible as a big 
shell howled overhead and burst on the hillside behind. 

It was proposed that those who had slept and the sergeant 
responsible for making the rounds of the guards should be 
shot. The sergeant, a former butcher’s boy, who had joined 
three weeks before and been elected sergeant only ten days 
ago’ spoke, haltingly but with terrible earnestness in favour of 
his own execution. When he had finished he squatted silent, 
nervously fingering his rifle. 

The three guards who had slept—one of them was only 
sixteen years old and had been a delivery boy in a store in 
Valencia—spoke against execution, declaring they would never 
do it again, and suggesting some alternative penalty. 

The difficulty was that whenever a “ fatigue ” was proposed 
it was found to tbe something which everyone was compelled 
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to do anyway owing to the grave danger we were in. One of 
those who had slept—whom I had already threatened to 
shoot on the previous night—proposed that “ the Englishman ” 
should be put in charge of all these hard cases. “ We can 
rely on him to shoot them if necessary,” he said. In the end 
they went unpunished, and that was the last occasion when 
there was any sleeping on guard in our platoon. 
- * 7 

The battle developed, day in and day out, into a bloody 
game wherein the poorly armed forces of the democrats 
sought, by desperate assaults and reckless endeavours, to 
even out the difference between them and the German air force 
on the other side. One day we were told that now, indeed, 
it must be frankly said that the position was hopeless, but that 
nevertheless retreat could not be contemplated, for it might 
roll up the whole Sierra front. 

“We can only die once,” said the Captain. “ And we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we are dying for ourselves 
and for all free peoples of the world, too. Isn’t that so, 
Englishman ? ” 

There was discussion of the situation. One man said to 
me: “ Do you believe that if we resist bravely here, fighting 
until we are every one of us killed, that the time we gain 
will be of use to the democratic Powers in preparing to come 
to the help of Spain ?”’ I told them that every hour we gained 
there would be an hour more gained for these people in England 
who were fighting day and night with us against the “ neutrality” 
pact and on behalf of the people of Spain. 

“* That,” said one of the Assault Guards who was with us, 
“is very satisfactory.” 


THE LARGER LUNACY 
**Germany’s currency is stable and in no circumstances will be 
devalued.” —Ministry of Finance. 
“Germany has, of course, virtually no gold or gold exchange 
reserve.”—Manchester Guardian, September 29th. 
A Strate defaults on foreign debts, 
It goes its happy, bankrupt way, 
And astronomic credit gets 
Because it does not mean to pay. 


The solvent States, to ease the strain, 
Devaluate before a fall, ‘ 
Till none at last on gold remain 
But States that have no gold at all. 
. SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


LABOUR AND PEACE 


Sir,—Mr. Ernest Bevin, at the T.U.C. Conference last month’ 
said that the international situation was now such as to necessitate 
reconsideration of Labour’s foreign policy as adopted at Hastings 
and Southport. He hinted broadly that this meant that Labour 
should henceforward support the Government’s rearmament 
programme. 

To many of us this is profoundly disturbing. Surely the Labour 
Movement cannot so far forget the lessons of 1914, nor the 
resolutions that it has carried at its recent conferences. War and 
Peace and Socialism and Peace, official manifestoes of the Labour 
Party, both declare in the clearest possible terms that Labour will 
never support a war of rival imperialisms and denounce in the 
Strongest possible language the Government’s betrayal of the 
League and the collective security system. I need not repeat 
the shameful stories of Manchuria and Abyssinia, but it is now 
surely essential also to recall, with the tragedy of the Spanish 
war hanging over this year’s Conference, that the Government’s 
attitude to this Fascist and military rebellion has been defined 
by Sir Samuel Hoare as a fight of “ rival factions” which was 
“ not our direct concern,” and that it was partly British pressure 
on the French Government that led to the farce of non-intervention, 
which has meant in fact a blockade of the Spanish Government 


while unlimited help went to the rebels. Is Labour now going 
to fall. into step behind this Government, which has betrayed all 
that democracy and Socialism stand for and abandon the policy 
of war-resistance which it declared that it would carry out against 
any Government which did precisely what this Government has 
done ? 

Difficult as the decision was, I am sure that Labour was right 
to vote against the Arms Estimates. How right we may see from 
reading the leading articles in the Times, Observer and other 
Conservative papers which hastened to congratulate Sir Walter 
Citrine and Mr. Ernest Bevin on showing that Labour is prepared 
patriotically to renounce its’ past and to fight whenever the 
Government alleges, as Governments always can, the needs of 
self-defence. By approving of the Government’s war preparations, 
Labour will be unable effectively to oppose the growth of reaction 
at home. For domestic policies will more and more be justified 
in terms of the necessity to spend money and to organise the 
nation for war preparations. The Government’s assurances about 
stopping war profiteering have proved as worthless as its promises 
of support for the collective system. The more the arms race 
speeds up and the greater the danger of war, the more authoritarian 
and reactionary the Government will become. The Trades Union 
Congress passed a resolution refusing to accept industrial and 
military conscription, even in war-time. But it is obvious that 
not only must there be both industrial and military conscription 
when war comes, but that at the present rate of war preparations 
these measures will soon have to be imposed in peace time if we 
are not to fall behind in the arms race. If the Labour Movement 
flinches at the prospect of having such measures imposed on it by 
a thoroughly reactionary Tory Government, it should think twice 
before assenting to the Government’s arms programme. 

By agreeing to the Government’s arms programme Labour 
would run a double risk. On the one hand, it would risk 
committing itself to the Government’s foreign policy and to the 
war that the Government’s policy is making inevitable. On the 
other hand, it would risk supporting and promoting the growth 
of a species of boiled-shirt British Fascism, and the destruction of 
democracy from within. Once it embarked on that course, Labour 
would find itself continually compelled to accept a series of 
“lesser evils ’’ on a descending scale, until it found itself reduced 
to the position of German Sociai Democracy in the days of 
Hindenburg, Papen, and Schleicher. 

But the alternative also bristles with formidable difficulties. 
If Labour maintains the view that its total lack of confidence in 
the Government’s foreign policy necessitates voting against the 
arms credits, it can no longer leave the Government and the 
nation in doubt as to whether, and if so on what conditions, it is 
prepared to support the Government in war. Refusing to vote 
for the arms credits on the ground of no confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s policy implies refusal to fight for the Government until 
we are satisfied as to the nature of its policy. The kind of demands 
that Labour can legitimately make have been outlined in the 
New Fabian Research Bureau pamphlet, Labour and War 
Resistance. They aim at reconstituting in a practical and effective 
form the collective system which is now moribund. To remain 
ambiguous about these demands is to make the worst of both 
worlds. It would encourage the Government in their fatuous 
belief that whatever Labour may say or vote they can count on 
national unity in facing whatever risks may result from their 
foreign policy. At the same time it will encourage potential 
aggressors to count on this country being hopelessly divided and 
confused in any international crisis. Opposition Baldwinism is 
just as disastrous as the governmental variety. 

The ultimate issue is—for what will the British people 
fight ? The British people, like all other peoples, wants peace, 
but does not believe in non-resister pacifism. It believes in self- 
defence. The question is, what does it understand by self-defence ? 

Our National Government cannot be accused of aggressive 
intentions. They want peace as much as any of us. But at the 
same time they have played fast and loose with the Covenant, 
are apparently prepared to give a free hand to arms manufacturers 
and profiteers, to keep a ring fence of tariffs around the Empire 
and refuse to abate one jot of their sovereignty or to give up 
the right to use armaments in order to uphold their own view 
of British Imperial interests against any challenge. ‘They honestly 
believe that all that is self-defence and that the way to have peace 
is to make national preparation for war. 

Have the British people learned from the last war, and from 
sixteen years’ propaganda about the collective system, that on 
those lines war sooner or later really is inevitable, and when It 
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comes will be a meaningless clash between rival national egotisms ? 
Events like the Peace Ballot and the outcry that forced the resigna- 
tion of Sir Samuel Hoare seem to show that something is stirring 
in the depths, that there is a change since 1914, that we are wit- 
nessing the dawn of a politically effective demand for peace, in the 
shape of a refuse] to fight until we know what we are going to be 
asked to fight for. 

Finally, may I suggest that it is improper to attempt to dispose 
of this issue of what we are prepared to kill and die for in an 
emergency resolution submitted at two days’ notice? They 
should have as careful consideration and as full publicity as 
attended the hammering out of Labour’s policy between Hastings 
and Southport. The final discussion and decision should take 
place at a special session of the Party Conference, summoned to 
deal with nothing but foreign policy and defence. Moreover, as 
it is the people of military age who will do the fighting and dying 
if there is a war, youth should be specially represented on the 
Executive when working out Labour’s policy on these issues. 
If handled on these d:mocratic and tolerant lines, with time for 
consideration and due regard for the special position of those who 
are of military age, the Labour Movement may restore unity and 
confidence in its own ranks and give the lead for peace for which 
the great majority of our people are longing. 

LaBourR WORKER 





Sir,—In your article on Labour and Rearmament you seem 
to overlook the important factors which influenced Labour 
members like myself in coming to a decision to support the 
policy of non-intervention in Spain. Especially do you ignore 
the fact that Labour is not the Government. Had Labour been 
in power your argument would carry more weight. As matters 
stood at the outbreak of the revolution, Labour had no first-hand 
opportunity of gauging for itself the immediate European develop- 
ments that would follow any independent decision it might reach. 
France, diplomatically at least, held the key to the position. 
France was known to be favourable, as is British Labour, to the 
Spanish Government. France decided, however, that intervention 
might be fatal to its own national interests. Germany and Italy, 
to say nothing of the French Fascist movement, were its enemies, 
ready to join issue in the event of any move on its part to help 
the Spanish Government. France chose what it thought to be 
the lesser of two evils. Without the support of France, and 
without trust in the British Government seriously to implement 
either policy, would it have been to the advantage of the Spanish 
Government for Labour to advocate intervention, however 
justifiable, in the legal sense, it may have been ? Unity of policy, 
in e tier case, was essential, while delay was dangerous, owing 
10 the activities of Germany and Italy. 

Further, there was the possibility that had the policy of inter- 
vention been pursuei, Hitler and Mussolini would have gone 
“ all out ’’ in suppor: of the rebels, while the British Government 
would not, to put it in your own words, have “ markedly changed 
its sympathies.”’ 

Over all was the fear that such a situation, involving the whole 
of Europe, would develop into a general war. 

Maybe events will prove non-intervention to have been a 
failure, so far as the saving of Spain is concerned; but that is 
not to say that intervention would have succeeded. 

7 and g St. Bride Street, T. E. NAYLOR 

Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. 


Sir,—Your leader of September 26th puts perfectly one side, 
but one only, of the Labour Party’s present dilemma about re- 
armament. On the one hand, after this Government’s record 
in the Sino-Japanese dispute, Disarmament Conference and 
Abyssinian crisis, how can we support it in competitive rearmament 
with bombers and battleships, taking its word that it will use 
them for collective security only ? And yet, on the other hand, is 
collective security less necessary than it was? Has anyone sug- 
gested a convincing substitute ? If Labour were successful in 
opposing rearmament in face of the menace of Nazi Germany, 
would not that make for war by tempting the Fascist States to 
strike ? Does Labour want to find itself, when it is again called 
to power, facing the Fascist States in charge of a weakened 
country ? And would not a policy of merely voting against re- 
armament in the midst of the new dangers deprive Labour of all 
chance of power in any near future ? 

That dilemma would be hopeless if Labour’s only choice were 
between voting for Estimates for offensive rearmament by this 


Government and voting against them, without putting forward 
any positive alternative policy. But it is not. There is a way 
through the dilemma, and that is for Labour to put forward a new 
defence policy of its own—the policy of concentrating defence- 
expenditure on non-offensive measures that will reduce vul- 
nerability to the minimum. 

This policy of defence without menace is now a sheer necessity 
for this country, because air-power has reversed the effect of its 
geographical position, making it exceptionally vulnerable, and the 
ideal way to produce war would be to arm an exceptionally vul- 
nerable country with mainly offensive armaments—especially 
if it were the centre of a coveted empire. 

Besides, defence without menace is not only the least dangerous 
course that will be left to us if collective security is not to be had ; 
it is also the essential condition for making collective security a 
reality. For we cannot interfere in Spain or anywhere else in 
Europe as long as our country is far more open than its neighbours 
to a knock-out blow from the air. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Party Conference cannot be con- 
tent with trying to get a decision whether to vote for or against the 
Estimates, but should appoint a strong committee to work out 
and examine the policy of defence without menace. Then, as 
soon as that committee reports, there should be a special con- 
ference called to decide whether a concrete policy of reducing 
vulnerability and menace to the minimum is to be the Party’s 
alternative to competitive rearmament with weapons of terrific 
offensive power. JONATHAN GRIFFIN 

18 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 





Sir,—I was glad to read, a week or two ago, that you think 
the parties of the Left should reconsider their attitude to 
foreign policy. The recent correspondence in your columns has 
brought out the main issue clearly. Setting aside the pacifist 
solution, we have to choose between two courses. The first is an 
alliance (called by whatever name you like) of the Communist 
states and bourgeois democracies, led by Russia, France and Great 
Britain, against the “ Fascist” or “ brigand ’’ nations—Germany, 
Italy and Japan—with their allies and satellites. Whatever 
may be said for this policy, it will not lead'to peace. The inevitable 
outcome of dividing Europe or the world into armed blocs is now, 
as it always has been, war. For it is not possible, as Mr. Keynes 
wishes, to make the Communist-democratic alliance “ collectively 
so formidable that only a madman will affront it.” This for two 
reasons. First, as all history shows, military experts are capable of 
making gross miscalculations as to the prospects of success. 
Secondly, no alliance can be made so solid that there is no chink for a 
wedge—at any rate to eyes determined to find one. The expansionist 
Powers may always hope, by manoeuvring skilfully, to select an 
occasion for war which one or more of the combination against 
them will not regard as a casus foederis. 

Nor is the attitude of those who advocate this policy reassuring. 
For us, who have acquired by conquest a larger empire than 
anybody else—and made large additions to it, also by conquest, in 
the last half-century—who are at this moment imposing on a 
conquered people by armed force a system of colonisation which 
they Cetest, to brand as “ brigands ” a nation which only sixteen 
years ago we and our allies stripped of all its colonies, slices of 
its metropolitan territory, its mercantile marine, and an indemnity 
of £6,600 million (or as much of it as we could get) implies either 
blatant hypocrisy or complete misunderstanding of the character 
of international politics. In any case it is an appeal to precisely 
those emotions of national hatred, arrogance and self-complacency 
from which war springs. If peace is what we want, we shall not 
get it that way. 

The alternative line is for the British Government to take the 
lead in proposing a thorough-going revision of treaties—aimed 
at the immediate redress of outstanding grievances (so far as 
these are legitimate and reasonable) and paving the way for the 
establishment later on of a real collective system. There were 
many reasons for the failure of the League. Not the least of 
them was that it was superimposed on the injustices of Versailles. 
To attempt to underpin it or strengthen its sanctions without 
first securing, by negotiation and mutual concession, a new and 
fairer settlement of outstanding economic, territorial and racial 
pro»iems is to court another failure. If the League, or any 
collective system, is to work, we must first create the conditions in 
which it can work. Very likely we shall have to make big con- 
cessions. But the mass of the people in this country want peace ; 
and for the sake of peace they would, I believe, be ready to offer a 
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very generous settlement indeed—if only they were given a lead. 
The Socialist movement, claiming to speak for the masses and 
with its anti-imperialist tradition, should press for that lead. 

I shall be told that no accommodation is possible with the 
Fascist Powers : that the offer of concessions, so far from evoking 
any response, will only encourage them to ask for more. That 
may be so. I do not know—nor does anybody until we have tried. 
We should lose nothing by trying. At worst, we should have 
put ourselves indisputably in the right. And anyhow, what do 
you propose to do when Hitler makes his next coup—in Danzig 
or Memel or wherever it may be ? Do you want us to go to war 
to stop him ? If not, is it not better to make the adjustments now, 
voluntarily, instead of waiting for another fait accompli and then 
surrendering to force once more ? 

If, on the other hand, you really are willing to send thousands 
—perhaps millions—of British workers to slaughter and be 
slaughtered in defence of what remains of the Versailles treaty, 
ought you not to do your best to secure them adequate training 
and equipment? I cannot think that the readiness of so many 
bourgeois Socialists to send the Army, Navy and Air Force to 
fight wherever and whenever the Covenant or the treaty is broken, 
while denying them increased numbers and up-to-date equipment 


~ in face of the mounting armaments of other countries, is calculated 


to inspire confidence in the electorate or fair to the soldiers, sailors 
and airmen on whose loyal co-operation a Socialist Government 
may some day wish to rely. Opposition to armaments had better 


” be left to those of us who are against war. 


But the arms race is only a symptom of a deeper disease. The 


"urgent need at the moment is for a determined effort to stop the 


» drift to war by means of a new settlement, reached this time through 


negotiation and give-and-take instead of dictation. That is a 


) policy which can be supported alike by the out-and-out pacifist 
and the enthusiast for collective security, by supporters of re- 
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ey. 


“regard to facts. 


armament as well as its opponents. If the peace movement and 

Labour would initiate a campaign for it throughout the country, 

they would, I am convinced, meet with a response which no 

Government could ignore. G. F. SHOVE 
12 Grantchester Road, Cambridge. 


“GRUNTERS AND SWEATERS” 


Sir,—Like myself, Miss Warner is entitled to the amenities 
d immunities of a country which allows free criticism. It 
vould be unkind to damp a rather naive, but none the less doctrin- 
ire, enthusiasm for what I myself described as “a great moral 
xperiment.”” But enthusiasm does not excuse irresponsibility in 
Was the Soviet system really “evolved by the 
runters and sweaters themselves ”’ ? 

Again, with regard to Miss Warner’s figute for expenditure on 
ealth and education in the U.S.S.R., we should better be able 
0 judge of its significance if she had given the comparative figure 


‘for this country. 


As for the jeer at my efforts to get a little less din into working 


people’s lives, I note that Miss Warner writes from a little village 


ear the Dorset coast. Miss Warner also chooses this quiet and 
emote spot from which to write good verse and better prose. 
hy ? HORDER 


SUBURBIA AT LAND’S END 
Sir,—Sennen Cove is so much admired among West Country 


Jresorts which blend sea, moor and cliff, that many writers and 


painters have made it their home or a seasonal retreat. They 
ust all have noticed with artistic alarm that this white cove, with 


}its background of sloping moorland, now richly hued in purple 
and gold, is rapidly suffering the encroachment of wooden 


7 


bungalows, concrete garages, and the enclosure of old paths by 
or from the shore with barbed wire entanglements, and also the 


# actual restriction of commoner rights for the drying of fishermen’s 


nets. 
It is whispered that even some of the new residents, recruited 


ifrom literary and artistic circles, are themselves taking part in this 


) rapid spread of suburban vandalism that is placing the fine Cornish 


coast beyond the preservation of rural England, The fisherfolk 


are unable, for various reasons, tc stand up against the multiple 


landiordism which is the main source of the inconvenience and 


Pdisfigurement, though in many respects they have the most to 


lose. 


But a number of regular visitors have organised a local memorial 
hich is in charge of Miss Hooper, 97 Gleneldon Road, S.W.16, 
yho will be glad to receive signatures from sympathetic readers 


who would like to support the protest. Those writers and artists 
who have houses in Sennen will no doubt feel under a special 
obligation to localise their natural desire to save Land’s End from 
further suburbanisation ! J. B. HoLMan 
7 North Square, 
N.W.11. 


THE U.S.S.R. AND ABYSSINIA 


S1r,—We were astounded to see, in your issue of Sept. 26th: 
that no mention was made of Litvinov’s part in the Credentials 
Commission of the League, on the question of Abyssinia. You 
refer to the “‘ small nations ”’ as if the U.S.S.R. had either stood 
aside, or been against Abyssinia, whereas Litvinov was one of the 
most active supporters of Abyssinia’s claims. 

At a time when the reactionaries are doing everything to turn 
public opinion against the U.S.S.R. it is rather strange to find the 
New STATESMAN AND NATION belittling the work of the U.S.S.R. 
in the cause of peace. 

Friends of the Soviet Union, JOSEPHINE SMITH 

Friendship House, Little James St., W.C.1. 

(Our correspondent is labouring under a delusion, and the sug- 
gestion in her last sentence shows, we fear, a suspicious nature. 
No level-headed person would accuse us of “belittling the 
work of the U.S.S.R. in the cause of peace” because we 
did not expressly mention Mr. Litvinov’s action (which was 
recorded in all the newspapers) in upholding the Abyssinian 
delegates’ claim to sit in the Assembly. We never expected 
the Russians to do otherwise than support that claim. But 
the line which a number of the smaller League Powers would 
take was much more doubtful, and it was their obstinacy, as we 
said, in refusing to be dictated to by France and Britain which 
was decisive-—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


LORD HORDER AND PEACE 


Sir,—Lord Horder. only quoted half the “ Dick Sheppard ” 
pledge. Most of the world is “against” war as “ against” 
cancer, but only a few have “ renounced ”’ war and undertaken 
** never to support or sanction another.” 

The Peace Pledge Union has begun to think in terms of peace, 
in the main others are still thinking in terms of war. 

East Lodge, F. P. Crozier, 

Walton-on-Thames. Brig.-Gen. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Sir,—In your issue of September 19th there is a review of a 
book dealing with our prison system. The reviewer states that, 
after an hour’s visit to Dartmoor when Home Secretary, I 
announced that the English prison system had reached the 
“acme of perfection.” When and where did I say anything so 
silly ? I spent many hours at the prison. 

It is stated that I authorised the flogging of a convict who was 
so badly wounded in the war that he had a silver plate in the head, 
and was goaded into semi-madness by a warder and attacked him. 

The truth is that a Board of Prison Visitors (the proper tribunal) 
found this convict guilty of gross personal violence to an officer. 
The Board found that the offence was of a serious character and 
entirely unprovoked, and deserved exceptional punishment. 

Before a Home Secretary confirms an order for corporal punish- 
ment there must be a medical report, and in this case the report 
showed that there were no grounds connected either with the 
prisoner’s physical health or mental condition to justify interference 
with the decision of the Board of Visitors. The records contain 
no mention of a silver plate, but it is stated that the prisoner had 
a bald patch on his head, due to treatment for ringworm. 

Your reviewer appears to have swallowed a large dose of the 
misrepresentation and abuse to be found in the book, and to 
believe even in the rubbish about refusing to permit a particular 
photograph or picture to be hung in a cell. 

41 St. John’s Road, 

London, S.W.15. 

[The allegations in this book are specific and detailed and need 

careful investigation. —Ed., N.S. & N.] 


MARRIED WOMEN WEAVERS 


S1r,—I have read the paragraph “ The Weavers’ Claim ’”’ in 
your journal, and a similar one in the Manchester Guardian, with 
amazement and indignation. It is a shock to find papers which 
stand for democracy using such phrases as “ An increase in rates 
for men might enable married women to be withdrawn from the 


J. R. CLYNes 
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industry, and might so help ‘to diminish the growing labour 
surplus.” In actual fact this means, in an important branch of 
the textile trade, in which women have been employed for over 
100 years, in a district where they have earned an honourable 
position in the community, and have maintained themselves, and 
often their dependants, by their work . .. that now, when the 
cotton trade has fallen on evil days and the workers, through no 
fault of their own, are suffering from poverty and its hard conse- 
quences, four-fifths of them, simply because they are women 
(and these amongst the most skilled workers), are to be regarded 
with contemptuous indifference, while the remaining fifth is to 
be helped to recovery. . . . 

In other words (1) Only the men’s poverty matters. (2) Married 
women must be withdrawn with their will or against their will. 
(3) This will diminish a growing labour surplus. . . . 

Then women’s individual lives signify nothing . . . nor does 
their hunger count ? In a country not yet under a dictatorship 
why are they to be denied the right to work and live ? 

It is a terrible thing that well-meaning people should so lightly 
suggest adding another war to those of nation and class under 
which this unfortunate gencration already suffers... . Is it 
too late to appeal for further consideration of the question before 
such a disastrous campaign is launched ? EsTHER ROPER 

14 Frognal Gardens, Hampstead. 

{Our correspondent misapprehends our views and the point of 
what we wrote. We do not regard with indifference the condition 
of any workers, female or male. Nor did we advocate the with- 
drawal of married women from industry against their will. But 
facts, as well as principles, should be taken count of, and one of the 
facts is that, in our present industrial system, many married women 
are at work—against their will—in the textiles as well as in other 
occupations, because of the inadequacy of their husbands’ earn- 
ings.—Ep., N.S. & N_] 


“THE NEW AFRICA” 


S1r,—Professor Macmillan, in an interesting review in your 
last issue with which I am in entire agreement, asserts that 
“‘ civilisation is a blending of experience, and essentially one.” 
It is plainly our duty to extend the benefits of this civilisation to 
those races, temporarily more backward, who are subject to our 
political control. But as one looks at the complexity of the modern 
world it seems not altogether easy to see where this one civilisation 
is to be found and how it can be known. Is it in Britain? In 
France ? In America? In Britain as it is, or as Socialism, in 
which Professor Macmillan from his latest writings would seem 
to believe, would make it ? What of the experience of those who 
have thrown over the values of nineteenth-century liberalism in 
favour of the Totalitarian State ? Is it their authority that we are 
to follow ? And is this one civilisation perfect ? If not, on what 
grounds are its blemishes to be preferred to those of the other 
states of society which do not deserve the name? Would it be 
desirable to extend over a wider area of the globe the preoccupa- 
tion, economic and political, with preparations for slaughter on a 
large scale that at present characterises the more advanced nations ? 
So many vital problems depend for their solution on the answer 
that I felt some disappointment that Professor Macmillan had 
not given it. BARBARIAN 


CARLYLE 


Sir,—In his review of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s excellent essays 
called Reperusals and Re-Collections, Mr. G. W. Stonier writes : 
“‘ Persuasiveness is at least an important part of criticism, and 
Mr. Pearsall Smith almost persuades me to read Carlyle—although 
the title, The Rembrandt of English Prose, seemed to me at first to 
miss the mark completely. I am still not quite convinced.” 
It is true that the essay is much occupied with the question of 
“ style’? or expression, for “‘ style ” is but the outward expression 
of the inner man who writes or speaks, and the inner man is the 
thing that matters. But still the essay is one of the best upon 
Carlyle that I have ever read, and the comparison of him to 
Rembrandt is apt. What astonishes me in the review is Mr. 
Stonier’s statement that the essay “ almost persuades him to read 
Carlyle.” Can that imply that he has never read him? To me 
who remembers Carlyle and have read everything he wrote, his 
letters, his wife’s letters, and his biographies, that seems almost 
incredible. To my great advantage I once knew Sartor Resartus 
almost by heart, and I still think Carlyle’s French Revolution the 
masterpiece of dramatic history. I also know that by his Past 


and Present and Latter Day Pamphlets he led one of the most vital 
and far-reaching rebellions of history—the rebellion which shook 
last century’s self-complacency in its accepted view of wealth and 
poverty. If Mr. Stonier could be persuaded to read Carlyle to 
the extent of these four books alone, I think he would gain a good 
deal in knowledge and imaginative pleasure. He might then be 
persuaded to continue with Oliver Cromwell, Fohn Sterling, and 
parts of Frederick the Great, especially the part on Voltaire in 
Berlin. Henry W. NEVINSON 
4 Downside Crescent, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


Miscellany 


TWO PLAYS WORTH SEEING 


‘Tere are two plays, both something out of the way, to be 
seen, but possibly not for long. The one is the brothers 
Capek’s Insect Play at the Little Theatre, acted by the People’s 
National Theatre company. This had a run a short time 
ago of seventy nights. It has been put on again to try once 
more to see if imaginative satire does not appeal to the public. 
There must be many who would respond, if only they 
could believe that this is one of the few really remarkable plays 
of the twentieth century, and enjoy its performance even under 
the cramping conditions of an unusually small stage and cast. 
The Insect Play was first performed in 1923 under the directio2 
of the late Sir Nigel Playfair, who was enthusiastic about it. 
Unfortunately it appeared before the violent anti-war reaction, 
ushered in by such realistic war novels as All Quiet on the 
Western Front, and the satire on war and communal excitement 
was then still too rasping to be popular. The scene in an ant- 
heap is the most withering, blasting, devastating satire on the 
Totalitarian State. Happily it was the very best part of 
the performance at the Little Theatre. Neither stage nor a 
numerous cast allowed it to make its full effect on mass-slavery 
and war-fever, but the spirit of it came through in the staccato 
shouting of the Dictator-Ant (Mr. Jack Allen) and his hench- 
man (it is, by the by, a dictatorship of engineers that rules 
the heap). Much that scenery could have suggested was 
conveyed by the inhuman and sinister figure of the “ Blind 
Timekeeper,” speeding up, speeding up the beats to which 
the community labours, marches and dies. 

The writings of Fabre are disconcerting reading. Not only 
are the morals of the insect world regrettable but they remind 
us how instinctive “ rational ” humanity is. The moment we 
see our fellows as walking, talking, loving, hating, instinctive 
mechanisms, something essential to our feeling any emotion 
but disgust towards them vanishes. What The Insect Play 
offers is this spectacle, and we are astonished and disturbed 
by the plausibility with which different types of human beings 
can be turned into instinctive mechanical creatures. The 
Tramp, who is the spectator of this human-insect world, 
represents, of course, poor, ragged Rational Humanity through- 
out. He was most admirably played by Mr. Willard, who also 
took the part in 1923. It is a first-rate performance, but one 
misses now the rough effective verse in which much of his 
earlier comments were known in that earlier translation. The 
Tramp plays the part of Chorus. 

“ These ’ere insects never dream of workin’ for the general 
scheme,” he said in disgust after watching the behaviour of 
the butterflies, the Ichneumon fly (predatory financier who 
kills to feed his horrid little larva of a daughter); Mrs. 
and Mr. Beetle, who live to roll up their “ little pile” (Mr. 
Davenport turned himself into a clicking capitalist-beetle 
with amusing completeness); little Mr. and Mrs. Cricket, 
who live in a state of fondling, chattering, roseate domesticity, 
giggling a little over the misfortunes of others, till they are 
poignarded by the Ichneumon. (Mr. Wilford Fletcher capers 
and strikes admirably). He is the most fantastically sinister 
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creature among them all—uniless it is his ugly gorging, lazy 
daughter, played to disgusting perfection by Miss Sheila Kay. 
Only the butterflies are a failure. Nothing is more ridiculous 
on the stage than a beautiful poet in the throes of imaginary 
composition. The producer made the mistake of blunting 
the edge of the satire om society love-making. 

And then after these dreams the Tramp finds himself lying 
on an ant-heap. Now we see the “ self-less” community 
life and the spectacle is not cheering. 
heroic State-and-army civilisation goes home, but I did not 
think the dayfly Chrysalis, at the Little Theatre contributed 
her pathetic effect to the whole; the sweet voice that cries 
now and then from a corner of the stage, words of ecstatic hope 
and confidence—the voice of youth. When she is born, she 
cries, the world will change: she is; she flutters with her 
companions and dies. It would pay you almost to go late and 
miss the butterflies; for they are an ill introduction to the 
excellence of what follows. The other play is Oscar Wilde, 
at the Gate Theatre Studio. At its close Mr. Leslie Stokes 
(or was it Mr. Sewell Stokes) made an admirable little speech. 
He spoke also in the name of his brother, but also for the 
unacknowledged collaborators in the play, “‘ Oscar Wilde 
himself, Lord Alfred Douglas, Frank Harris, Lord Carson and 
others.” The dialogue which had amused us had been 
largely composed of a clever tessellation and rearrangement of 
Wilde’s own epigrams, verbatim extracts from the two trials, 
Frank Harris’s report of Wilde’s conversation in Paris (the 


’ last scene of the last act), Lord Alfred Douglas’s wit, all 
_ cemented together with some inventions in the same key to 
_ suit the shifted circumstances. Naturally, events do not 


follow cach other on the stage as they did in life. For instance, 
Wilde, after his release is made to return to his house in Tite 
Street, which had been long ago sold up. I doubt also the 
authenticity of his having been refused admittance “for a 
to a Catholic monastery on coming out of prison. 


me that Wilde was in such tearing spirits after his release that 
he talked for thirteen hours on end without stopping, with a 
gaicty and zest he had never excelled. His mood may be 
inferred from one of his recorded remarks at Victoria Station. 
' Looking round at the small group of friends assembled to see 
/ him off, he exclaimed, with amazement, “Is this the way 
"England treats her famous criminals?” The only criticism 
1 have to make of Mr. Robert Morley’s admirable i impersona- 
j tion of him (which, as Mr. Stokes said, had been the making 
of the play) was the absence in it of that temperamental 


 gaiety, the exuberant spirit of irresponsibility combined with 
astonishing pointfulness of comment, which made him so 


matchless a companion. The deliberately languid Oscar with 
‘the slow, measured, golden voice, apparently improvising 
‘finished apologues, his contemporaries found it quite easy to 
Jimitate ; but the rejoicing vitality (Irish combativeness and 
“Irish good-nature blended) which was the driving force 
‘behind his talk that was inimitable. So was the laugh with 


which he must, for instance, have stopped the shop assistant 


who was doing up a Noah’s Ark for him, selected, of course, 
)after the most careful consideration of its aesthetic merits, 
“ Wait, I haven’t yet tasted Noah’s head!” Wilde was the 


most amiable of wits and wits are usually merciless. Very 


few wounding epigrams are recorded as his. One of the 


indubitably true things in Frank Harris’s Life of him, a book 
¥as full of falsehoods as of truths, is that what made him so 
sought after was also that he was so immensely appreciative 


f the contributions of others. In the play I noticed that 
he famous remark about the hostess who had tried to start a 
alon and only succeeded in opening a restaurant, was attributed 
0 Lord Alfred Douglas. He is also made to say in the play 
certainly true) that one result of being much with Oscar was 

hat all one’s own good things were attributed to him. I guess 
Phat a good many of the most amusing things in The Importance 
of Being Earnest were Lord Alfred Douglas’s. Oscar Wilde, 
hough his own resources were so rich, was a jackdaw who 


carried off to his nest any bright object that attracted him, 
bright in wit or bright in beauty. Is not his famous descrip- 
tion of himself as a “lord of language” the property of 
Tennyson? But to return to the play. 

It opens with a scene in an hotel in Algiers. The authority 
on this period in his career is an article André Gide wrote 
long before Si le grain ne meurt. M. Gide found him changed ; 
no longer amiable or light-hearted, but in that mood which 
Wilde spoke out of when he said that he cared no longer for 
happiness, only for pleasure because “it was more tragic.” 
A rather insolent self-confidence, streaked with forboding that 
his triumph could not last, marked him then; that destiny 
had some shattering blow in store which would bring disaster 
but at the same time demonstrate his symbolic relation to his 
age. (We must remember M. Gide was writing after that 
blow had fallen. It is rather much to suppose that he defined 
his impression of Wilde so accurately at the time.) However, 
the dramatists were following a sure instinct in choosing this 
particular moment for the opening of their play. The next 
scene is first-night triumph of The Importance of Being Earnest. 
We see a specimen of the Green Carnation cohort of admirers, 
who by the by surely did not wear cloaks with sky-blue satin 
linings ? We see Oscar Wilde in pursuit of pleasure. We see 
him treating with admirable sang-froid (historical) an attempt to 
“rent” him. Next we watch the criminal libel case, and hear 
the amusing duel between him and Carson (Oscar Wilde still 
glossy, still confident that an epigram can beat the world). 
At that dramatic point in a dialogue, in which the witness had 
hitherto scored over counsel again and again, when Wilde 
made the fatal slip of replying to the question, “ Did you kiss 
him?” “Oh, no, he was extremely ugly!” Mr. Robert 
Morley should have made Wilde’s recovery slower. It would 
have been more realistic and distressing if he had made a long 
pause before collecting himself to retort, “‘ You sting me and 
insult me and at times one says things flippantly.” There 
ought to be a long, agonising minute of silence there. Next 
we are given a brief glimpse of the criminal. prosecution, and 
we hear Mr. Justice Wills’s sentence. The last act is the 
weakest, which includes the scene after the release, and the 
final picture of Oscar Wilde in Paris, still talking brilliantly, but 
drinking and demoralised. Wilde’s perfectly sincere defence, not 
of his sensuality, but of passionate attachments between men, 
“the love that dares not speak its name,” rings as true in the 
theatre as it did once in the Court of Law. Mr. Bryning as Lord 
Alfred Douglas, and Mr. Harry Hutchinson as E. H. Carson, 
Q.C., sustained their parts excellently and so to mention 
again the leading part on which so much depended, did, with 
the above reservations, Mr. Robert Morley ; while Mr. Carol, 
in the part of Charlie Parker, was the most completely satis- 

factory of all. DrEsMOND MacCarTHy 


COVENT GARDEN AS CONCERT 
HALL 


I was recently invited—though not by Sir Thomas Beecham— 
to what was described as “ the first concert which had taken 
place at Covent Garden for about forty years.” It was a 
charity concert in aid of the Islington and Finsbury Slum 
Clearance Scheme, and it raised about a thousand pounds for 
that purpose, as was announced at the concert by Captain 
Victor Cazalet, M.P., who is a director of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden Syndicate, whose managing artistic 
director is Sir Thomas Beecham. 

This concert was the first of a number of musical events 
which are going to take place this autumn and winter at Covent 
Garden. Very many years ago Covent Garden was in use as 
a concert hall and promenade concerts were held there before 
they began at the Queen’s Hall. Now it is the intention of 
Sir Thomas Beecham and his co-directors to return to this 
usage and the Beecham Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra will in future be 
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given at Covent Garden, beginning. next Sunday afternoon, 
October 4th. 

There will also be a visit of the Dresden State Opera 
and orchestra to Covent Garden from November 2nd to 
November 13th, and the British Music Drama Opera Co. 
will present a season of opera in English there from 
November 18th to December 8th. Then it is intended to give 
an opera season from December 26th to January 27th, under 
the auspices of the Imperial League of Opera, while the usual 
international opera season will begin on April 19th next. 

At this charity concert which I attended the great attraction 
was the tenor, Richard Tauber, singing with Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, whose 
leader is now Mr. David MacCullum in place of Mr. Paul 
Beard, who is to lead the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. I had 
never heard Richard Tauber sing and I confess I was greatly 
prejudiced against him for having descended to sing in musical 
plays and films, and I expected to find in his singing all the 
signs of serious deterioration as an artist. I do not know 
whether Tauber sang particularly well on this occasion, but 
certainly in his operatic arias he revealed himself to me as an 
astonishing singer and a complete surprise. I would say 
categorically that every aspiring singer should go to hear 
Tauber, for in some respects he is the finest tenor I have heard 
since Caruso, and I only wish that some of our more pretentious 
singers would acquire some of his good qualities. 

His programme consisted of Tamino’s aria “ Dies Bildnis 
ist bezaubernd schén ” from Zauberfléte, Otavio’s aria “ Trostet 
die Heissgeliebte” from Don Juan, Lenski’s aria “ Wohin, 
wohin” from Eugene Onegin, the aria “ Es muss gelingen ” 
from Smetana’s Die Verkaufte Braut, and “ Es war einmal” 
from Offenbach’s Hoffmann’s Erzadhlungen, some operetta arias 
by Johann Strauss and Lehar and a number of songs. Judging 
Tauber’s singing at this concert by the highest standards, I 
would not describe him exactly as a great singer and this, to 
my mind, was manifested on this occasion by a lack of that utter 
direct purity and simplicity in his interpretation of Mozart’s 
arias which this music of Mozart’s demands before we can feel 
completely satisfied. Artistically I would say that Luise 
Helletsgruber’s singing as Cherubino at Glyndebourne and 
Lotte Lehmann’s singing as Leonora in Fidelio as I have heard 
it in Vienna is superior to the singing of Tauber at this concert, 
but I do not know what living tenor would pass the test of 
Mozart. The Hungarian, Ks von Pataky, whom I heard in 
Salzburg and in Glyndebourne this year, has many merits, 
but there is something constrained about his singing, as if a 
stream of water 10 inches in diameter was being pressed 
through a quarter-inch nozzle. 

Now the first great virtue of Tauber’s singing is its 
marvellously easy and apparently natural production. He 
sings as if effortlessly, and this is a remarkable natural 
phenomenon giving one as much pleasure as any other excep- 
tional natural capacity. Secondly, Tauber has the most 
perfect diction, the greatest syllabic and consonantal clarity 
and distinctness of enunciation I have ever heard in a singer. 
I felt on this occasion that if I could only listen to Richard 
Tauber singing in German for one week, then I should never 
again make a mistake in pronunciation when speaking that 
language. Now this is a quite extraordinary virtue in a singer, 
but it is in my opinion an essential and fundamental one, 
though it is not possessed by one singer in a hundred. Then 
Tauber sings in tune or, on this occasion, sang in tune from 
beginning to end. This is phenomenal—in the vulgar sense 
of the word—in a tenor. Also his breath-control is quite 
extraordinary and technically his singing has a degree of polish 
and finish that is exceedingly rare. In fact he must be 
considered as a virtuoso, which is what a singer hardly ever is, 
and generally his singing resembles more the playing of a 
first-rate instrumentalist, a first-class oboe player for example, 
than that of any other singer I can call to mind. Finally— 
to conclude this brief summary of his virtues—he sings not 
only with precision, but with an extraordinary verve. which 
reminds one of Caruso. When one considers that a tenor 


who does not bleat pathetically and at the same time sings in 
time and in tune is so rare as to be almost non-existent, how 
can one refrain from enthusing about the singing of Richard 
Tauber ? 

Yet it must be confessed that he has some defects which 
make it very difficult for some connoisseurs to enjoy his 
singing. In the first place he has a rather film-star style which 
does not irritate me, but it irritated some musicians who were 
with me and I understand their point of view which is, indeed, 
correct. Then he has a trick of singing the first few stanzas 
of a German song in the original language and then changing 
suddenly for the last verse into English which, whatever his 
idea in doing so, makes a very bad impression, as if he were 
only doing this to produce a cheap effect. Finally, he did 
what perhaps all popular singers do—but which Elena 
Gerhardt, Lotte Lehmann and other good artists never do— 
namely, descend at the conclusion of their programmes to 
singing rubbish. And, in my opinion, not only comparative 
rubbish, but utter rubbish. What really astonished me was 
that in spite of the rubbish that he sometimes sings he can 
still sing the better music so extraordinarily well, and this 
points to the fact that Tauber must have an artistic conscience 
and a discipline of his own. One must not criticise an artist 
for not transcending his own limitations; one must only 
record the fact that he has certain limitations. After that his 
merits depend on his remaining true to his own virtues, and 
here Tauber must be unreservedly praised. He is a great 
vocal virtuoso and obviously he is proud of and takes a delight 
in his virtuosity ; therefore he communicates this pride and 
this delight to the audience that listens to him and that is all 
but the very highest praise possible. W. J. TURNER 


“MINE EYES DAZZLE” 


Tue notion that a man’s art is the product of his environment 
is a half-truth most eloquently proposed in the writings of the 
admirable Taine, and often repeated in these days by the more 
indiscriminating disciples of Marx. A half-truth I call it, 
because an artist’s environment is responsible only for the 
least important and least interesting features of his work, that 
is to say his subject-matter and his material. The environ- 
ment, in fact, provides what the great artist has in common 
with his mediocre contemporaries: but what makes him great, 
his differentia, comes from his own personal gifts. Those 
who so long-windedly expound the obvious fact that Giotto 
painted religious frescoes and altar-pieces because such objects 
were in demand, throw no light whatever on the really sig- 
nificant problem, which is why St. Francis painted by Giotto 
moves us profoundly, while St. Francis painted by Giotto’s 
contemporaries and pupils arouses only a languid curiosity. 

The superficiality of this doctrine of environment becomes 
still more glaring when one considers the great French painters 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Clive Bell points out very 
truly that most of them were despised alike by the general 
public and the guardians of official taste. They depended for 
a livelihood either on their own money or on the support of a 
few specially perceptive patrons. Their art, therefore, is in a 
sense the product of bourgeois capitalism. In a totalitarian 
state they might have been able to paint only on Sundays, when 
reposing from their more valued activity in a factory or govern- 
ment office. But, as Mr. Bell would be the first to agree, the 
important part about Cézanne is not that his pictures were 
almost unsaleable, but that they resemble the pictures of Piero 
della Francesco and Poussin in their inexhaustible power to 
give valuable pleasure. 

The Anglo-French Art and Travel Society has organised an 
exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries of nineteenth- 
century French painting, which is of overpowering grandeur. 
Seventeen artists are represented, most of them admirably. 
In his preface in the catalogue Mr. Bell gives a list of painters 
whose absence he regrets, including Chassériau, Boudin and 
Bazille. (He might have added the Douanier Rousseau.) 
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With equal — he might have deplored the presence of 
Gauguin. The fecundity of his influence is admitted, but in 
this exhibition he is painfully out of place, like a profiteer in 
the Athenacum. His pictures look like posters advertising 
steamship cruises, and it will be a good thing when he is 
finally relegated to his proper place, in the company of Moreau 
and Carriére, painters whose importance is principally his- 
torical. On the other hand, we are grateful for the absence 
of the Barbizon pai a school of respectable artisans, 
interes‘ing only because in their lifetime they were preferred 
to their great contemporaries. A lot of wall-space in the 
Louvre is given to a bequest by a rich shopkeeper called 
Chauchard, who bought Barbizon pictures, the worst hack- 
work of Corot, and the most expensive products of the 
grotesque Meissonier. Official taste is almost always as bad 
as M. Chauchard’s—one has only to look at the pictures 
purchased by the Chantrey Bequest. One lesson taught by 
this exhibition is that the State, in so far as art is concerned, 
is an ass. 

But it is not for lessons, it is for enjoyment, that one looks 
at these pictures. And what a Golconda of enjoyment is here 
made attainable. Mr. Bell’s comparison of the French nine- 
teenth century with the Italian Renaissance justifies itself. 
The Ingres Bain Turc (lent by the Louvre) is as lovely as 
anything Raphael ever painted, and there are two stunning 
portraits from private collections. I can mention here only a 
few of the most exalted peaks in the range displayed to our 
eyes—the Delacroix Tasso im Prison (which inspired Baudelaire 
to a sonnet), the Corot Forum, Honfleur, and Haydée, the 
Courbet Forest Stream, the Degas Mme. Feantaud. Degas, 
indeed, is a painter whose stature looms evermore im- 
pressively as time takes us further from him. He now seems 
to me as great as Renoir, and second only to Cézanne. But 
these comparisons are ridiculous: the Seurats are as beau- 
tiful as paintings can be. The Gilet Rouge, again, is one of 
Cézanne’s supreme masterpieces, superlative in construction 
and colour, and profoundly poetic. Manet, Monet (notice the 
ill-hung Turkeys), Pisarro (his picture of Dulwich College oddly 
resembles some of the best work now being done in England), 
Sisley (here it is not the light but the painter’s blood which 
gives his work an English air)—even fragile Berthe Morisot 
shines here with an enchanting landscape in which she follows 
Corot rather than Manet, whose influence on her, I think, was 
disastrous. Van Gogh, on the other hand, irrupts—not because 
his pictures are not good, but because’ they are not French. 
They conspicuously lack the refenue which distinguishes 
French art, they are too expressive for this company, too little 
implicit. (A picture by Tintoretto, by Greco, by Rembrandt, 
or by Picasso, would be equally out of its element). This 
discretion, which you notice even in Delacroix and Courbet, 
is not the inheritance of all French artists. It is absent, for 
instance, from Balzac and Victor Hugo, but I cannot think 
of any great French painter who has lacked it. 

These nineteenth-century Frenchmen, I agree with Mr. Bell, 
are the equals of the great Italians. But there is one most 
important difference between, for instance, the painting of 
Degas and the painting of Botticelli. The Florentine spent his 
life among things that were intrinsically beautiful—the houses 
of the period, the furniture, the clothes, even the humblest 
articles can be said to have “belonged.” The Frenchman, 
on the other hand, lived in an age of bad taste—almost every- 
thing that was being made, whether it was a church or a 
chair, was ugly. The minor artists of the nineteenth century 
fied from their own times, finding refuge, like the Barbizon 
group, in the unspoiled forest, or like the later pre-Raphaelites, 
in the picturesqueness of the past. But Degas (and Manet 
and Lautrec) made beauty out of things that were themselves 
ugly, detecting in drawing-rooms and theatres and cafés 
curious relationships of form, and perpetuating momentary 
effects of light by a sensuous translation into pigment. The 
resulting pictures were realistic (for the Impressionists repre- 
sented the appearance of things more exactly than any previous 
painter except, perhaps, Velasquez), but were entirely differ- 


ent from all contemporary artifacts. Indeed, if the archaeolo- 
gists of the future excavate Impressionist paintings and in 
the same dated layer contemporary ‘buildings and furniture, 
they are likely to decide that the paintings were by artists 
imported from a superior civilisation. Unluckily we are hindered 
by our knowledge from accepting this convenient hypothesis, 
and we are left face to face with the fact that individuals of 
genius can transcend inexplicably their environment. These 
nineteenth century Frenchmen were not greater artists than 
the Renaissance Italians—that would be impossible—but they 
were greater prodigies, because everything was against them, 
not merely the Government and the Academy, but, what was 
incomparably more serious, the plates from which they ate, 
the carpets on which they walked, and the sofas on which 
they made love. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Follow Your Saint,” at the Queen’s Theatre 


If Miss Edna Best were able to give the impression that she is 
the kind of wife who would be absorbed by a passion for a sort of 
professional co-respondent, the premise of this play would be 
better. But, exquisitely though she plays her part, the sensitiveness 
that made her “ Constant Nymph” so moving militates against 
the plausibility of the character. It is perfectly all right to present 
her as the comfortable cushion on which Mr. Hannen lays his 
head and her relationship with the tremulous gossoon from his 
Celtic sanctuary is equally credible. But that this maternal 
tenderness could have ever flamed into the jealousy that had 
Mr. Francis Lister’s admirably studied cad watched by a detective 
is psychologically indefensible. If Miss Best was of the type that 
plays a silver-plated triangle, she would never have tolerated for 
an instant poor David’s callow romanticism. It says a good deal 
for Mr. Geoffrey Keen that, despite a production which left him 
in his most difficult scenes isolated from the other characters, he 
managed to convey sufficient of the twilight which shrouded his 
personality in almost insuperable fog, to give the earlier scenes at 
any rate some reality. The climax of the play proved less credible 
still; but the spectacle of Mr. Hannen when he discovered that 
his protégé had shot his hitherto unsuspected wife’s paramour 
at a local game-shoot proved electrifying. We are not used to 
Mr. Hannen in this sort of emotional outburst and he barked his 
way all over the stage till he had twisted himself and the plot 
into the most terrifying display of what the public schools have 
taught us is the right way for a fellow to behave. If the play had 
ended with his outburst and his summoning of the police to 
arrest David, it would at least have had dramatic unity, but a 
succession of volte-faces by everyone in turn, not the least of which 
was the Inspector’s acceptance of the reason for his summons 
being that Miss Best’s jewellery had been stolen, brought the 
structure down in ruins. One of the main difficulties of the effect 
of the play is that while the husband and wife are supposed to 
be the stars, the real centre of the play is David and the balance 
of emotion tips up too arbitrarily. The situations are handled in 
too old-fashioned a manner and except for those interested in 
seeing good acting it can hardly be recommended as an evening’s 
entertainment. 


“ Oedipus Rex,” at Covent Garden 


Sir Gilbert Murray once brilliantly translated “ Ayxv@wv 
arwAecer ” as “ lost his umbrella ” and, metaphorically speaking, 
everyone in this cast with the exception of Mr. Franklin Dyall 
as the messenger had lost his umbrella in a greater or lesser 
degree. Some of our fellow-critics have been urging those younger 
actors who are out of a job to buy a seat and go and see this pro- 
duction ; we implore them not to. If every word is heard at the 
back of the gallery, most syllables are inaudible and the A’s that 
are doubled and the O’s that are enriched with an R at the end 
are legion. It is uncharitable to criticise an actor at the end of 
his career, but Sir John Martin Harvey has entirely lost his 
umbrella, ribs, shaft and cover. If you are fond of the barnstorming 
tradition, then here it is for you in all its richness, but I feel Mr. 
Crummies would have gone a good deal further with more effect, 
and he would never have allowed an infant phenomenon of so 
intense a colour as Teiresias’ slave to point the moral of a healthy 
life in so outstanding a manner to his elders and betters in a land 
where hygienics are always supposed to have been well understood 
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The Reinhardt setting remains as distinguished as it always was 
—the grouping is still as beautiful as ever, but the rushing crowd 
through the auditorium has lost its power to thrill. Revue has 
killed it in the same way that familiarity with the Big Bad Wolf 
robs us of serious emotion at Oedipus’ red-painted eyes. The 
music of the chorus is dreary and the Ionian mode as applied to 
God Save The King at the close of the performance derisive. 
The whole production has an interest as a historical incident in 
the development of the modern theatre, but for anyone who has 
been to St. Luke in Phocis and passed the scene of Laius’ death 
with all its still vivid romantic atmosphere, the air of having 
combined the Brandenburger Tor and the Wellenbad is singularly 
depressing. 


“The Last of the Mohicans,” at the London Pavilion 


When first we knew them, the Hurons were a ferocious crew, 
not as bad as the Pawnces, as grand as the Sioux or as blood- 
thirsty as the Cherokees, but tough for all that. Rousseau’s noble 
savage came later, and even in the romantic phase, never con- 
vinced. It has been left to moving pictures to show the pesky 
Hurons in their true war paint-—terrible naked men, with top- 
knot plumes of hair sprouting from shiny pates—yowling like 
cats and dancing like fiends in human shape. That Mr. Bruce 
Cabot, whom you saw leading gangsters in False Faces and a 
lynching mob in Fury, whose own great-granddad was a Red 
Indian, cavorts and screams at the head of the hired tribes, as to 
the manner born. If you did but know it, only Mohicans are 
noble, and they, in this story, have reached the very last syllable 
of extirpation. Except for this remnant the Indians are hideously 
terrifying, the Englishmen are stupid and obstinate, but un- 
doubtedly of the Bulldog Breed, the American colonists are already 
as laconic and independent as Cal Coolidge. Randolph Scott 
(who was in Roberta and Follow the Fleet) has a merry twinkle 
under the fringe of his racoon-skin hunter’s cap. Montcalm the 
French general (for our historical background is the Seven Years’ 
War) is suave as suave. The difficulties of bringing so many 
tongues and tribes to the eyes and ears of the world, are solved 
by giving each race some different way of speaking English, often 
with ludicrous effects. Montcalm speaks the best English, his 
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lieutenant is an American, the Indians talk telegramese. But 
The Last of the Mohicans has a lot of the genuine old blood and 
thunder to make, and a canoe chase down rapids, with redskins 
biting the water and the birch-bark flying, beats all the screaming 
brakes and hurtling roadsters of gangsterdom. 


“ Maria Bashkirtseff,” at Studio One 


More than one of our fellow film-critics have noted in Frl. Lili 
Darvas, who plays the title-role in this film, a marked facial 
resemblance to George Arliss. We resent that. A certain un- 
expected similarity between the upper lip of the foreign lady in 
question and that of a gentleman of the old school—England’s 
own inalienable actor and impersonator—is no excuse for the 
comparison. Admittedly some significance attaches to the lips 
here, for the tragic true history recounted in this film calls for a 
tremulous upper lip, as opposed to the immutable aristocratic 
stiffness which the Arliss lip has worn on the screen through the 
trying predicaments of several centuries. But are we to overlook 
the fact that the Marie Bashkirtseff of this film looks extra- 
ordinarily like Cicely Courtneidge ? Honour where honour is 
due. The stuffy, overcrowded picturesqueness of the Parisian 
scene in the eighteen-seventies is happily reproduced in this 
picture, thanks in part to the mid-Victorian notions of lighting to 
which Austrian studios still cling, but unfortunately, where 
interpretation of character is concerned, in the telling of its true 
story Maria Bashkirtseff largely lacks conviction. It would have 
been altogether more successful (though, of course, less interesting) 
if it had presented the story of a consumptive girl of great talent in 
love with a young writer of genius without naming these characters 
Maria Bashkirtseff and Guy de Maupassant: 


“Piccadilly Jim,” at the Empire 


Piccadilly Fim is a film of the same type as My Mam Godfrey, 
but it is not in the same class. To some extent the freshness, 
improbability, and charm of the original P. G. Wodehouse story 
are preserved in this film version of his novel ; yet it is clear that 
P. G. Wodehouse plots and humour make indifferent film material. 
It is difficult to see exactly why this should be so, but here, as in 
Anything Goes, translation into terms of the cinema has had the 
effect of blurring characterisation, complicating general outlines, 
and devaluating amusing details. A strong cast, led by Robert 
Montgomery, Eric Blore and Frank Morgan, all of them excellent, 
does its best to hold the rickety fabric together; they get their 
laughs—but the film is too long by some fifteen minutes, the 
adaptation is faulty (Billie Burke, for instance, and Robert 
Benchley were wasted) and, despite an impression of speed in the 
first half of the film, the continuity gets into serious difficulties. 
The result is a pretty piece of mechanism that runs down, like a 
cuckoo clock. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, October 3rd— 
Haigh Marshall Orchestra, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
SuNDAY, October 4th— 

Professor F. Aveling on “The Human Will in Post-Renaissance 
Thought,” Conway Hall, 11. 

Richard Tauber, Covent Garden, 3.15. 

Stratton String Quartet, Working Men’s College, Crowndale 
Road, 6.30. 

M. Dobb on “ Britain Without Capitalists,”” Marx House, Clerken- 
well Green, 7.30. 

Monbay, October sth— 

Spanish Medical Aid Meeting. Speeches by Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane, Miss Isabel Browne, Rex Baker, Francis Meynell and 
others, Conway Hall, 8.30. 

“ You’re Telling Me.” Everyman Cinema, Hampstead. 

“ The Provok’d Wife,” Embassy Theatre. 

TuEspay, October 6th— 

John Langdon-Davies on “ An Eye-Witness in Spain,” Friends 
House, Euston Road, 1.20. 

Brig.-Gen. E. L. Spears on “ France,” Morley College, West- 
minster Bridge Road, 8. 

Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan on “ The Future of Religion ; The 
Contribution of the East,”’ Besant Hall, Rodmarton Mews, off 
King Street, Baker Street, 8. 

“The Country Wife,” Old Vic. 

WEDNESDAY, October 7th— 

Howard League for Penal Reform Luncheon. Sir Alexander 
Maxwell on “ The Criminal Statistics,” Comedy Restaurant, 
12.45 (Tickets 2s. 6d.). 

Dr. Franz Borkenau on “ Spain in Civil War,” Le Play House, 
35 Gordon Square, 8.15. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


For each of us there are some subjects only to be studied 
in a desultory and frivolous way. One learns happily, or even 
eagerly, from scrapbooks and miscellanies when one would 
fly in alarm from a comprehensive treatise. In just the same 
way children are ready to learn geography from a jigsaw map 
of Europe and enjoy popping Styria into one place, and 
Esthonia into another, so long as they are regarded as counters 
in a game and not countries to be taken seriously—thus shock- 
ing uncles and aunts, who feel that information should not 
be acquired solely for amusement. In the same way serious 
students of naval history will feel disgusted with me because 
I should never dream of reading an exhaustive study of British 
sea-power and yet have enjoyed reading The Anatomy of 
Neptune, by Brian Tunstall (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) and This 
Flower of England’s Garland, by G. E. Manwaring (Allan, 
10s. 6d.), because I felt they were books made to dip into 
and lay aside at any moment. Mr. Tunstall’s book is intended 
as an anthology of naval history, or as I should say a scrap- 
book, with a letter from Sir Francis Drake on one page and 
the death of Nelson on another, while Mr. Manwaring pro- 
vides a collection of essays on subjects such as Foreign 
Impressions of the Fleet; Woodes Rogers, The First Naval 
Uniform for Officers, and Popham’s Expedition to Ostend. To 
me, however, the most interesting item has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the navy or the sea, and seems to have crept in, 
in hopes of not being detected, last of all. The subject is 
Journalism in the Days of the Commonwealth, and it deals with 
the career of a Fleet Street journalist and tailor, John Dilling- 
ham, who successfully brought out Le Mercure Anglois, a 
weekly newspaper in the French language dealing with English 
politics, which managed to exist for four years, thanks to the 
fact that his inveterate enemy, John Mabbott, the licenser of 
newspapers, knew no French. Both of Dillingham’s other 
publications, The Parliament Scout and The Moderate Intelli- 
_ gencer, were suppressed by Mabbott. 


*x a7 + 


The Moderate Intelligencer! This brilliant Fleet Street 
product had nothing to do with the Navy; but the same cannot 
» be said of Parliament Foan, the Florence Nightingale of the 
Seventeenth Century, who after an apprenticeship as a spy in 
the pay of Parliament during the Civil War, applied to be 
employed as a nurse to the seamen wouaded in the Dutch 
war, whose neglect had horrified her. She spent her own 
money and contracted a mortal disease while succouring 
them, was grudgingly granted ten pounds by Parliament 
while she was alive, and churlishly refused her last 
 request—burial in Westminster Abbey—when she had 
7 died. It is a pity Mr. Manwaring did not write his essay 
” twenty-five years ago, so that Parliament Joan could have been 
" resurrected in a women’s suffrage procession. The details of 
her life do not matter ; it is enough to know that she existed, 
and since she failed to get buried in the Abbey, she deserves a 
plaque. Where? Who cares? So long as one can stare at 
» a blue circle with the words : Parliament Foan. 

* *x * 


Mr. Tunstall tells us that the Parliamentary generals Blake 
and Monk, who took command at sea, invented the line ahead 
» formation of engaging the enemy ; but personally I found the 
whole early part of the book on the dull side. The extracts 
about the Armada are not exciting, and I had read Raleigh’s 
account of the Little Revenge before. The fun begins when 
>the solid Hanoverians climb on board—not that it was always 
#0 easy operation. Rear-Admiral Sir Byam Martin was faced 
vith a most difficult problem in the shape of the Queen of 

Vurtemberg. As the Princess Royal : 

She had an evident tendency to be corpulent, but no one would 
ever imagine she could have spread out to such a rotundity of space 


as she occupied during many years, and which seemed to increase 

to the day of her death. When the Queen of Wiirtemberg last visited 

England, William IV sent for me to desire I would have a large chair 

to hoist her in and out of the yacht, when the following dialogue took 

place. I said that there was a chair ready that would perfectly 
answer. “No such thing,” said the King. “ You have no notion 
of her size.” “ Sir, the chair is of dimensions to receive any two 
women in the kingdom.” “I tell you it won’t do; she is larger 
than any three women, aye, than four women in the kingdom.” 

I believe the chair I had made in consequence of this command is 

now in the lower room at St. James’s Palace, kept no doubt as a 

model for royal ladies. 

Sir Byam Martin had a great deal to do with royalty, and 
his experiences with them are vividly alive. It is impossible 
to visualise being on board Drake’s ship and having a con- 
versation with him ; Sir Byam Martin makes one feel one has 
shared his experiences when George III and the Royal Family 
came aboard at Weymouth : 

The King, as he advanced towards anyone, had a peculiar sort of 
stare, and half-smile, which tended to discompose those, whe like 
myself, would rather have been a hundred miles off than be found 
within his orbit... I remember an unfortunate young midship- 
man being pent up, as it were, in the corner of the.after-part of the 
quarter-deck one day, just when some of the sea birds called gulls 
were hovering about. The King burst out in a moment: “ Young 
gentleman, what birds are those—pigeons?” ‘“‘ No your Majesty, 
gulls.” “ Gulls, gulls,” continued the King, “‘ where do they come 
from? What do they feed upon? Where do they roost?” All 
this was uttered with the greatest rapidity . . . indeed the poor 
mid. was so confounded that he was ready to sink into the deck. 

x * * 

Sir Byam had the doubtful happiness of serving, almost 
from infancy, in the same ship as William IV, a privilege 
which entailed wearing the special uniform devised by his 
royal captain: white breeches so tight as to appear sewn on 
the limbs, yellow-topped hunting boots, an immense artificial 
pigtail under a square cocked hat, and an enormous sword. 
It would be interesting to discover the psychological reasons 
why royal persons have so often an obsession about the minute 
details of other people’s clothes, and take so tyrannical a 
pleasure in straining the loyalty of buttons, boots and belts to 
bursting point. I do not remember that any of the Stuarts 
made a fuss about clothes: Naval uniform, as Mr. Man- 
waring tells us, was not made compulsory until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In 1741 an officer went into action 
wearing a jockey cap. Both Mr. Manwaring and Mr. Tunstall 
make it clear that all through the history of the Navy there 
has been a fight between fussy, brital and usually inefficient 
martinets, and the exceptional officers who by looking after 
the happiness and comfort of their crews were able to do 
anything with them. Captain Griffiths, writing while 
William IV was Admiral of the Fleet, seems to belong to a 
completely different era. 

The propensity of the mind is to be free. Commonsense points 
out to us the propriety of submitting to certain restraints as indis- 
pensable. But whatever the object of this restraint, it becomes 
irksome the moment those under it do not feel its necessity. 

And he proceeds to discuss in detail how life on board may 
be made comfortable for everyone. But for the most part 
Earl St. Vincent seems to have been justified in writing to 
the First Lord : 

My dear Lord,—The promotion to the Flag has happily removed 
a number of officers from command of ships of the line who at nc 
period of their lives were capable of commanding them; and I am 
sorry to have occasion to observe that the present. state of the upper 
part of the list of captains is not much better than it stood before. 


That is splendid. Davip GARNETT 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE SOLDIERY 
War Memoirs. By D. Ltoyp Grorce. Vol. V. Ivor 
Nicholson, and Watson. 21s. ; 

From the bistorian’s point of view, the penultimate volume of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s work is at least equal in fascination and 
importance to its predecessors. There is a remarkable account of 
the discussions with Austria over a negotiated peace which 
followed on the Lansdowne letter; there is a summary of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s own reaction to the Bolshevik Revolution ; there 
is a brilliant character-sketch of Clemenceau, who became Prime 
Minister in the period here covered; there is a passionate and 
vigorous defence of his attitude to the man-power problem which 
culminated in the Maurice debate; the early stages of the March, 
1918, offensive are described ; and there is a final chapter on the 
first phases of American intervention. Of the quite vital im- 
portance of this volume there can be no sort of doubt. There is 
enough controversial matter here to keep the pundits busy for 
years. 

But it is not a volume on which the judgment of a first im- 
pression can possibly be adequate. Most of its validity depends 
apon the proportionate importance of documents to which the 
yublic has only a partial admission. What Mr. Lloyd George 
‘eveals is devastatingly on his side. From it all, we are, broadly, 
to infer that throughout the period everyone else was always 
wrong, and that he was always right. The soldiers never played 
the game by him. Haig was wooden, stupid and not quite straight- 
forward ; Henry Wilson was brilliant and dishonourable ; Sir 
Herbert Lawrence and Lord Horne were poor stuff ; Sir Frederick 
Maurice was weak and incompetent. Had Sir William Robertson 
succeeded in his aims, there would have been an end to civilian 
supremacy in this country; Mr. Lloyd George, we are to assume, 
saved the principles of constitutional government. He has a 
pretty poor opinion of Pétain; Foch comes nearest to being 
unscathed. The picture we are to infer is of light struggling 
against darkness, of one whose eagle vision was constantly thwarted 
by the poor material through which he had to work. Of British 
soldiers, Mr. Lloyd George has the poorest possible opinion ; - and 
he certainly takes no pains here to conceal the profound contempt 
he feels. They mislead him. They cannot draw proper infer- 
ences from the facts in their possession. They are routineers, 
incapable of adjustment to changing conditions. They are never 
wholly loyal; and they have no imagination. A great mass of 
evidence is adduced to support these drastic conclusions. 

L>t it be said frankly that a good deal of it is really important 
evidence which, so far, at least, none of the soldiers or their 
defenders has adequately answered. On the documents here 
presented, Mr. Lloyd George makes out a strong case against 
most of those whom he indicts. I still cannot myself understand 
how, granted his views of Haig, he kept him in supreme command ; 
and I should much like to know why, if our army system breeds 
incompetents of this low calibre, Mr. Lloyd George is not using 
his incomparable powers to change a system which may well lead 
us to devastation in the war that is approaching. One is left, 
indeed, with a sense that he proves a little too much; that his 
stainless figure might emerge just spotted here and there if one 
had the full materials before one. Certainly, if half of what he 
argues is true, we need a new Esher Committee to revise the 
system of military training from top to bottom. If in the art of 
war the civilian can see so much, and always so rightly, one 
wonders whether there is any advantage in professional com- 
petence. The alternative hypothesis would appear to be that 
Mr. Lloyd George was a heaven-sent genius who is an exception 
to all the rules. That may be so; yet anyone who has read his 
recent pronouncements on Hitlerite Germany will be tempted to 
conclude that either his hand has lost its cunning, or that there is 
a definite limit (of which he is unaware) to his insight. 

But he is certainly a brilliant and persuasive advocate. He 
marshals his facts with a force and a tenacity by which it is im- 
possible not to be impressed. Sometimes the narrative tells us 
less than we might have hoped. The rejection, for instance, of 
the peace overtures of 1917 is here represented as inevitable. 
Looking back, is it so clear that Lord Lansdowne was wrong ? 
Is it so clear that the policy of the knock-out blow left Europe 
better off than would have been the case if a peace by negotiation 
had been attempted? Mr. Lloyd George takes his stand on the 
impossible attitude of the German authorities; there could be 
no peace so long as German militarism did not abate its pre- 
tensions. Was it quite so certain as he assumes ? And from his 


conclusion, does the Peace of Versailles directly follow—that peace 
which, with its aftermath, must haunt Mr. Lloyd George like 
Banquo’s ghost. Here, at any rate, he has no hesitations. He 
rid us of German militarism. In its place we have the menace 
of Hitlerism. It is cold comfort to know that Mr. Lloyd George 
is convinced that Hitler wants peace. Granted the premises of 
his war-policy, he could hardly avoid that conclusion. 

The chapter on Soviet Russia is an interesting one ; though it 
reveals that even after all these years Mr. Lloyd George has no 
real appreciation of what the November Revolution implied. Not 
everyone will accept his picture of Korniloff the patriot. Not 
everyone, either, will find it easy to give him the clean bill of health 
he seems to require over intervention in Russia. But this leads 
one to a wider conclusion that is, I think, implicit in all Mr. Lloyd 
George’s discussion so far. At no point had he any real insight 
into the economic character of the struggle he was directing. 
That the war was a direct expression of the effort of world 
capitalism to transcend the contradictions in which it had become 
involved does not occur to him. He still accepts, as I read his 
argument, the legendary account of the war as a struggle between 
right and wrong. He still thinks of history as primarily made by 
men who can will a given end and, if they have the necessary 
capacities, secure its triumph. To himself he is the man who 
triumphed over the evil and incompetence he confronted. Russia 
went out of the war because Lenin was a bigger man than Kerensky. 
The vast, impalpable forces in the grip of which men so largely 
are do not appear to concern him. Like the supreme actor that 
he is, the passionate self-absorption in his role enables him to act 
all such rivals off the stage. Other men have taken the view of 
history as the biography of great men; yet that simplicity will, 
I think, appear excessive to most of those who consider its 
implications. 

One item in this volume deserves an emphatic underlining. 
Mr. Lloyd George recounts in detail the effort of Colonel 
Repington (then the correspondent of the Morning Post) to over- 
throw him by the publication of confidential documents. The 
result was a fine for violation of the Press Regulations—a fine for 
an offence which, on Mr. Lloyd George’s showing, was equivalent 
to a revelation to the German High Command of our confidential 
plans. It is worth remarking that this display of patriotism, which 
in a Labour newspaper would certainly have involved far heavier 
penalties, seems in nowise to have disturbed the prestige of 
Reyiagton and his associates. They appear to have applied to 
themselves a code of behaviour which they would be the first to 
denounce in their opponents. But the whole incident is a very 
revealing picture of those contacts between the Army and the 
Tory party which still raise grave problems for the future. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Palestine on the Eve. By Lapistas Faraco. Putnam. 
10s. 6d. 


Thy Neighbour. By Lorp Méetcuetr. Frederick Muller. 
7s. 6d. 


No political issue of recent times has more clearly cut across 
party divisions than that which has arisen as a result of the dis- 
turbances in the land that was promised to both Jew and Arab. 
Liberal, Labour and Conservative statesmen have rivalled one 
another in their enthusiasm for the Jewish cause; all have 
clamoured for the more ruthless suppression of Arab terrorism. 
Mr. Farago’s book should help us to discover how much justification 
there may be for this impressive unanimity. It is hastily written and 
contains certain inaccuracies, yet the author possesses one supreme 
qualification for his task. He is able to present the Arab case 
without being anti-Jewish ; he can applaud the achievements of 
the Jews without writing a Zionist tract. In a book on Palestine 
this virtue covers a multitude of sins, and for those who wish to 
obtain a really enlightening picture of the present Arab rebellion 
Mr. Farago has performed a real service. 

It is difficult to resist the appeal of the Jewish case. For 
generations the Jewish immigrant has suffered in some ghetto in 
Eastern Europe. When he boards the ship at Trieste he takes 
with him the aspirations not merely of a lifetime, but of twenty 
centuries of oppression. As he sits in the cafés in the Jaffa road 
in Jerusalem or walks along the promenade in Tel Aviv, he 
breathes for the first time in his life the air of freedom. And with 
him he has brought a measure of economic prosperity which the 
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most fervent Zionist never dared to expect. Is not the case 
impregnable ? Unfortunately, the Left-wing parties in this 
country which might have been most fulsome in their enthusiasm 
for the experiment have another and older tradition which it 
would be perilous to betray. The Labour Party is at any rate 
formally committed to a policy of opposition to imperialism ; 
Liberals, even in the days of Mr. Gladstone’s occupation of 
Egypt, wielded the big stick with suitable reticence. Terrorism 
in Bengal, we have argued, was as much the result as the cause of 
oppressive legislation. Natives in Kenya should be guaranteed 
an indefeasibie right to their lands which no interest of the settlers 
should be allowed to override. In Iraq and in Syria we have 
strenuously condemned the wholesale bombardment of the Arab 
population. Finally, Bernard Shaw has for all time uncovered the 
intransigent nature of nationalism. ‘“ All demonstrations,’ he 
says, “of the virtues of a foreign government, though often 
conclusive, are as useless as demonstrations of the superiority of 
artificial teeth, glass eyes, silver windpipes and patent wooden 
legs to the natural products.” Cannot all these arguments be 
invoked by the Arabs or must we now approve the same methods 
which throughout British history have been shown to be futile in 
Ireland, India, Egypt and the Near East ? 

Mr. Farago wisely does not attempt an answer. He confines 
himself to a description of the forces at work in Palestine and gives 
much of the detail on which a judgment may be formed. Lord 
Melchett is less cautious, for he sees the Palestine experiment as 
the triumphant conclusion in a tragic history. He does not hide 
his fear lest the work should fail owing to weakness in the face of 
opposition from “a handful of Arab agitators.””’ Having escaped 
from pogroms in Germany and worse horrors in Poland, the Jew 
has now to face terrorism in Palestine, and the cry goes up once 
again, “‘ Were there no graves in Egypt that you must bring us 
here ?”’ Yet eloquent as is Lord Meichett’s appeal, one doubts 
whether Zionism does in fact provide a solution to the Jewish 
problem. The plight of the Jew throughout the ages was created 
by economic pressure, pressure which divorced him from the 
land and drove him into a few insecure and unpopular professions. 
And the solution, too, must be an economic one. Only when the 
European nations have no further use for scapegoat-hunting to 
hide the poverty of their political faiths will they be able to say 
with the magnanimity of a Turkish Sultan of the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition, ‘‘ What, call ye this Ferdinand wise—he who 
depopulates his own country in order to enrich mine ? ”’ 

Lord Melchett advocates a different procedure. He invokes 
the name of every imperialist from Joseph Chamberlain to Ramsay 
MacDonald and proposes an open alliance between Zionism and 
British imperialism. For the Jews, this is a dangerous game to 
play. Of his own free will, Lord Melchett chooses the alliance of 
an Empire which throughout half its territories practises a racialism 
hardly less odious than that of the Hitler regime. At the same 
time, he scorns the comradeship of a movement which has from 
its inception recognised anti-Semitism and racial prejudice for 
the damnable thing that it is. Lord Melchett takes a justifiable 
pride in the indestructibility of his race. That mighty tradition 
has not been maintained by a series of bargains and pacts with 
those in authority ; nor would it casily survive a treaty which might 
entail the bludgeoning of the Arab peoples of Palestine. In 
Thy Neighbour every Arab claim is blithely discounted, yet the 
whole book gives convincing proof of the one item in their case 
which cannot be disproved by statistics—the fear of eventual 
Jewish domination. “I look forward,” says Lord Melchett, 
“to the day when Palestine and Transjordan, as a single political 
entity, will form a self-governing unit within the ambit of the 
British Empire, occupying a position of no inconsiderable import- 
ance in the general scheme of that Empire, strategically, com- 
mercially, and intellectually, defended by a population of several 
million loyal Jews, bound in common citizenship with the Empire 
b; every attribute of human affection and self-interest... . 
Tae presence of three million Jews would remove forever the 
possibility of a successful armed rising to destroy the effects of 
the Mandatory policy.” The whole plan is inviting in its 
simplicity ; the Zionists will supply the armed men and the only 
contribution expected from the British Empire will be the necessary 
aeroplanes and poison gas. Such a programme could only be 
carried into effect by the perpetration of a crime not altogether 
dissimilar from Mussolini’s exploit in Abyssinia. If this is the 
meaning of Zionism, there will be little hope of peace and no 
secure future for the Jews in a country in which neither the British 
nor the Jews will in the last resort have the dominant voice. 

MICHAEL Foot 
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NEW NOVELS 


Gone With the Wind. By Marcaret Mitcuert. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 
The Story of the Hundred Days. By Josep Rot. Transl. 
by Moray FirtH. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Flying Shadow. By JoHN LiEweLyn Ruys. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 
The Calf of Paper. By SHotem Ascu. Transl. by EDwIn and 
Wits Muir. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Elder Daughter. By Marcaret Iies. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Wind Blows Over. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Faber and 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Steam Packet. By Davip Matuew. Longmans. 6s. 
The Hedge and the Horse. By Haire Bettoc. Cassell. 
7s: 6d. 
For the mammoth novel, as for the monster vegetable marrow, 
a certain section of the public continues to display an almost 
idolatrous regard. In the case of Miss Margaret Mitchell’s 
gigantic saga of the Old South (proudly advertised by its publishers 
as several times the length of an ordinary novel, running to four 
hundred thousand words, or more than a thousand closely printed 
pages) these feelings of wonder and admiration will be intensified 
by the knowledge that, in America, the book sold two hundred 
thousand copies within the first month ; while complacent critics 
—like  goggling horticulturists clustered round the kingly 
vegetable’s frame—saluted it with such epithets as “ throbbing,” 
“absorbing,” “ thrilling,’ “ breath-taking,” * powerful,” 
“ panoramic,” or announced that it “‘ shook them ”’ to their inmost 
core. Incidentally (we learn from the publisher’s blurb) Gone 
With the Wind was seven years a-growing; and the last eight 
months of that elephantine period of gestation were devoted by 
the authoress to checking the various historical references of 
which she had made use. There is no doubt—whatever one may 
think of its ultimate literary value—that Gone With the 
Wind is an uncommonly thorough and painstaking piece of work ; 
and one must add that, even though Miss Mitchell’s is not a book 
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THY NEIGHBOUR 


As he stood in a manure pit at the Oranienburg 
concentration camp the Rabbi of Rathenau was 
compelled by the Nazi guards to deliver a “lecture ”’ 
on Judaism. He began, “The Jewish, in common 
with other religions, is based upon the Ten Command- 
ments and upon the beautiful Biblical injunction, 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.’’’ Here the Nazis 
shouted, “ Stop, you pig ; we’llteach you what loving 
one’s neighbour means.”’ 


Practically outlawed in more than one European 
country and menaced by Fascism all over the world, 
the only solution for the Jews is to have a home of 
their own. It is for this home that Lord Melchett, 
one of the leading Zionists in England, pleads in 


THY NEIGHBOUR 


which is just out, price 7/6. No one reading this 
book can fail to arrive at a better understanding of 
the Jewish people’s aims and achievements in 
Palestine, and sympathise with them in their efforts 
to free themselves from the Fascist yoke. The 
author discusses fully the whole question of the Arab- 
Jewish dispute. There are illustrations and maps. 


Frederiek Muller Limited 
29. Great James Street. W.C.I 


























one might choose to read—did one read only to gratify one’s 
private taste—it is easy enough, when one has taken the plunge, 
to go on reading. “Readable” is an epithet that it actually 
merits. Miss Mitchell is the kind of story-teller whose gift is 
completely independent of any other quality that she may or 
may not possess. Her style, on the whole, is extremely banal, her 
rendering of character seems to owe more to her study of fiction 
than to her observation of human life; yet the narrative itself is 
smooth and abundant. It is never distinguished, but rarely dull. 
It is unreal—with the unreality of an exciting stage-show. 

Yes, it is not difficult to understand the book’s success. At 
a time when the average reader is anxious—not to reach a new view 
of life through the medium of a work of art—but with the help 
of art (or what passes for art) to escape from the companionship 
of his everyday problems, Miss Mitchell opens the door into a 
universe where those problems have lost their sting or tend to 
reappear in some agreeably romantic guise. Moreover, Gone With 
the Wind has historical interest. Miss Mitchell is herself a 
Southerner and was brought up (we are informed) in a family 
circle where the Civil War was constantly discussed but Robert 
E. Lee’s defeat and surrender were passed over in loyal silence. 
She has a deep feeling for the period of which she writes; and 
something of that emotion has been transferred to her story, 
which is at its best when it is least personal and sticks most closely 
to’ the social and political background of the age. Scarlett is a 
romantic but unconvincing creature. A “ proud beauty,” in 
the finest head-tossing, eye-flashing, fan-flirting tradition of 
stage and story-book, she goes through the horrors of the Civil 
War—comparatively, how mild and unalarming its “ horrors ” 
seem to-day !—loses a husband and marries, en deuxiéme 
noces, a war-profiteer, a dashing gambler and speculator, hand-in- 
glove with the Yankee politicians and carpet-baggers who, after 
the war, crossed the Mason-Dixon line and descended to feast on 
the corpse of the Old South. Naturally, Scarlett’s remarriage is 
considered scandalous. But Scarlett O’Hara is accustomed to 
having her own way; and, even when she and her handsome 
gambler husband have run aground amid a tangle of hideous 
matrimonial reefs, she does not altogether repent of her bargain. 
The conclusion of the story (which scarcely deserves retelling) 
is sentimental and forced; but the Civil War scenes and the 
description of the South during the ghastly “ reconstruction ” 
that followed the war are remarkably well done. As often happens 
in a novel of this type, the background is much more vivid than 
the personages to whom it is supposed to act as setting. 

Gone With the Wind has numerous virtues. It is a better book, 
for example, than Herr Joseph Roth’s Story of the Hundred Days, 
a picturesque narrative which deals alternately with Napoleon— 
whose secret reflections during the final crisis of his career are 
now given to the public—and with a young washer-woman who 
works in the palace laundries and who is wildly and hopelessly 
enamoured both of the man and of the resplendent legend by 
which he is surrounded, Again the background is more interest- 
ing than the characters. Herr Roth writes with considerable 
poetic feeling ; and his vignettes of Napoleonic pomp and of the 
great imperial apartments in the Tuileries—with their thousands 
of glassy-winged bees, their gilt-bronze eagles, sphinxes and 
chimeras—are lively and fascinating. But the novelist has made 
a gallant attempt to perform an almost hopeless task. There was 
much in Napoleon’s character that was extremely commonplace ; 
judged from some aspects, he was a small man—on a colossal 
scale ; but for Herr Roth he is less a human being than a poetic 
abstraction. His book includes long passages of literary dithy- 
ramb. And a prose-poem, dressed up as a novel, makes tiresome 
reading. 

Mr. Rhys is contemporary and realistic. Flying (his pub- 
lishers point out) has hitherto received very little attention from 
modern novelists; and Mr. Rhys remedies this defect with the 
tale of a young aviator attached to a private flying club—of his 
love-affair and of the appalling tragedy that cuts it short. The 
Flying Shadow is a difficult book to criticise. In some respects, 
Mr. Rhys is unusually successful; he manages, for instance, to 
convey the excitement of the aviator’s life and to explain the 
jealous and exclusive passion that binds him to his work; but the 
dialogue is often so weak as to be rather embarrassing. Mr. Rhys 
would appear to have made a close study of American models. 
Alas! where American idiom may produce a telling and staccato 
effect, English slang—particularly slang of the froth-blowing, old- 
school-tie variety in which Mr. Llewelyn Rhys seems to specialise 
—is usually as flat and vulgar as it is ineffective. In The Flying 


Shadow, whole pages are given up to chin-chinning and cheeriohing 
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of the most dismal and disjointed sort, while the protagonists 
absorb innumerable pink gins with one elbow insecurely balanced 
on the club bar. Yet, in spite of a certain strain of vulgarity 
and of certain clumsinesses (which will, no doubt, have been 
eliminated by the time Mr. Rhys publishes his next book), The 
Flying Shadow is an interesting and readable novel. The 
characters are just sufficiently real for-their purpose; and the 
atmosphere of intense excitement, broken up by huge stretches 
of intolerable tedium, is very cleverly brought out. 

Whereas Mr. Rhys is a new novelist, feeling around him a 
little diffidently and hesitantly for an individual technique, Mr. 
Sholem Asch (at least, as far as one can judge from translation) 
has long ago mastered all the tricks of the trade and, in doing 
so, has lost something of his literary freshness. The Calf of 
Paper is soundly but dully constructed. Nevertheless, the book 
is worth reading ; for once again it tells the astonishing story of 
the German inflation and depicts the period of chaos and 
wretchedness that prepared the way for the advent of the National- 
Socialist party. From a Jewish standpoint, Mr. Asch writes of 
the fate of the German Jews, summing up their fate in the tragedy 
of Hans Bodenheimer, whose Nordic mistress is assassinated by 
a Nazi fanatic of her own blood. Meanwhile, the prosperous 
Bodenheimer business has been bought up by a disreputable 
Jewish adventurer who reaches Germany from Russia after the 
revolution. The head of the firm commits suicide. Adolf, the 
most likeable of the three Bodenheimer uncles, leaves the Father- 
land as a voluntary exile. 

As depressing as The Calf of Paper, though in a very different 
way, is Miss Margaret Iles’ Elder Daughter. By the time she 
has achieved marriage and middle age, her protagonist is possessed 
of a thoroughly unpleasant disposition ; and, thanks to a careful 
analysis of her early life, Miss Iles is able to show just how that 
disposition had originated. Eileen was the “ clever one” of the 
Weatherspoon family ; and this meant that, during adolescence, 
she was obliged to over-tax her strength, overload her not really 
receptive mind and forgo all kinds of pleasures that her younger 
sister accepted as a matter of course. She grows up grasping, 
suspicious and secretive. Miss Iles employs a bleak but effective 
prose style ; and her picture of existence behind the counter of a 











| “That’s All Very Well,” | 


people say, “ but how’s it going to work?” The question, of 
course, is one that is constantly put to uphold in public and in 
private the theory that what this country needs is a whacking 
great revolution ; and that not until the means of production and 
distribution are in the hands of a civilised government (as opposed 
to the hands of uncivilised producers) can mankind hope to enjoy 
the fruits of its labours. 

So long and involved a sentence leads up to the answer generally 
given to it. “* Oh, well, you know, that can all be arranged. . . .” 

And by that answer the enthusiast spoils his case; because, 
in fact, and no one of you will deny it, the way in which the pro- 
ductive machinery will function in the new world is the key to 
all hopes of understanding others supporting constructive socialism, 

May we suggest, therefore, here and now, that you should 
not expose constructive doctrines to the jeers of silly men ? We’ve 
published a book that should render abortive the laughter (and 
alter what minds are left to them) of the Colonel Blimps and even 
some others we. know. 

It’s called Britain Without Capitalists ; and it’s written by a 
group of technicians and economists. It shows perfectly clearly 
how industry and its appendices can be taken from those who now 
abuse them, and, without hitch, be made to function for the 
common good. Price 8s. 6d., handsomely produced. 

Maybe that doesn’t interest you. We hope it does, both for 
your own sake, and for ours, and the bookseller’s from whom 
you should get this book. 

If he hasn’t got it in stock, curb your impatience for 24 hours, 
while he gets it. Rome, if we may coin a phrase, was not built in a 
day. 

STOP PRESS: Frank Pitcairn’s Reporter in Spain will be on 
sale next week-end. Pitcairn is one of the most famous of the 
younger correspondents. He saw the Civil War from the angle of 
the militiaman. This book is political news. Order it now from 
your bookseller. (2s. 6d.). 


LAWRENCE lw AND WISHART 


2, PARTON STREET, LONDON 





small draper’s shop, god of Jeetings in Ge local Bags Gael, 
is gruesome and horribly absorbing at the same time. 

the majority of writers represented in this list, Mr. eee 
concerned primarily to create a work of art, to the exclusion of 
political and social problems. The Wind Blows Over contains 
eleven stories, carefully balanced, harmoniously written, planned 
in a-mood which suggests a mixture of Sheridan Lefanu and 
Henry James—the Henry James who wrote The Altar of the 
Dead. All are quiet and evocative to the verge of shadowiness : 

a crazy old woman in the Park entertaining a runaway little girl 
with odd rambling reminiscences; a provincial lecturer who 
encounters the ghost of Edgar Allan Poe ; the unsuccessful author 
of < “ slim volume ” surreptitiously distributing his unsold copies ; 
a middle-aged recluse in an empty house—the last story being 
probably the best in the collection. 

Also a deliberate and careful artist is Mr. David Mathew. 
His subject is an early-Victorian cross-Channel packet, carrying 
a freight of distinguished visitors and distinguished visitors’ 
servants, which grounds on a sand-bank within sight of Calais. 
There is no actual danger, but some nervousness and confusion ; 
and; having introduced us to the various men and women on 
board—who range from an important Central European dignitary 
to an English groom—Mr. Mathew takes advantage of the 
accident to study them in greater detail. Anyone who reads 
modern English and American novels knows how tiresome a 
device an accident involving numerous ill-assorted passengers is 
likely to be; but Mr. Mathew is too subtle a story-teller to 
resort to any of the ordinary dramatic dodges ; and the result is 
a small satisfying composition, so neatly and clearly executed 
that, while we are reading, we never pause to ask ourselves exactly 
what Steam Packet is “ all about.”” Indeed, were such a question 
put, we might find it difficult to propound at once a definite or 
coherent answer. Steam Packet is not “ about” anything, but 
relies for its charm on the delicacy of its observation and the 
unobtrusive felicity of the author’s prose. Here and there, the 
“ period”’ flavour is a little too strong; but these whiffs of 
quaintness should not detract from the reader’s enjoyment. 

Quaint—decidedly quaint—is The Hedge and the Horse. Of 
Mr. Belloc’s new satirical novel it need only be said that, though 
it would seem an amusing book enough if it were published by 
any other writer, it is very far from being the best Belloc. Where 
is-that abounding poetic verve which made Cautionary Tales, 
The Modern Traveller and Mr. Belloc’s own version of Debrett 
such instructive portraits of the late-Victorian age? In The 
Hedge and the Horse, Mr. Belloc’s Rosinante is spurred into a 
gentle and continuous jog-trot, but never breaks into one of its 
old exuberant gallops—as, for example, in the lachrymose Lord 
Lundy’s interview with his aged grandpapa, the Duke, which 
culminates in the terrifying malediction : 

Go out and govern New South Wales! 


The story is entertaining but a trifle thin. Wilfred and Bill— 
the young man who can’t look over a hedge without getting into 
trouble, and the good-natured desperado who can appropriate a 
whole horse with complete impunity—are amusing puppets who 
creak at the joints as they cross the stage; they divert us but 
we very soon forget them. The author’s numerous asides are 
often distracting. But, like G. K. Chesterton’s pencil illustrations, 
they help to give the book a pleasantly old-fashioned air. 
PETER QUENNELL 


STIRRINGS 


I Commit to Your Intelligence. By REGINALD CHURCHILL. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Tests of Ability for Secondary School Courses. By 
F. M. Earte. University of London Press. §s. 

Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. By 
Various Authors. Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 

Education of To-day. Edited by E. D. Lasorpe. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

There is no generally accepted theory of education in this 
country. Educational ideas and reforms are usually tried out 
first in “ crank ”’ schools and then adopted in a watered-down form 
by normal public schools and secondary schools. The public 
school and the secondary school know little of one another, and 
except for the practice amongst “ superior” secondary schools of 
adopting the less admirable sides of public school life—house 
rivalry, the O.T.C., lengthy chapels and compulsory games—there 
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HITLER 
OVER RUSSIA? 


ERNST HENRI 


A reasoned and documented account 
(150,000 words) of THE COMING FIGHT 
BETWEEN THE FASCIST AND SOCIALIST ARMIES, 
by the author of HITLER OVER EUROPE? 
now in its fourth impression. 8/6 


A few of the chapter headings : 


THE EMPIRE OF THE NEW TEUTONIC ORDER 
CAN GERMANY BEAT THE SOVIET UNION ? 
GERMANY’S NEW STRATEGICAL PLAN 
WHY MOSCOW IS IMPREGNABLE 
THE COMING ATTACK ON 
LENINGRAD AND KIEV 


 Seabtagines  ei 
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THEY CALL IT PEACE 
IRENE RATHBONE 


A long and deeply satisfying novel of the 
war, the peace-making, the prosperity 
boom, the general strike, the slump, and 
latter-day prospects of new horizons. By 
the author of We THAT WERE YOUNG. 9/— 
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THE SPLENDOUR FALLS 
ROMILLY CAVAN 


A new novel by the young author of 
TO-MORROW IS ALSO A DAY and HERON. 
Once again Miss Cavan shows the sympathy 
and irony, the subtlety and acute under- 
standing which she always brings to her 
studies of men and women, in this, without 
doubt, her finest work to date. 7/6 


* 


EVERY MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Four new volumes: 
LETTERS OF BYRON 
With an Introduction by André Maurois 


CAKES AND ALE 
by W. Somerset Maugham 


ESTHER WATERS by George Moore 
A STORY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Guy Pocock 


CEST TEESE TESS STE SSE SETS ESSE ESTES ESTEE CET SECTS TESST SESS ESSE ESSE SS SSSESCSE SESS SS ESE ESSEES 





Prospectus of the 934 volumes in the 
. 7 . sin o } " 
library post {ree on request. 2/— each 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE DENTS 


Aldine House - Bedford Street - London 
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Just Published 


The Anatomy 
of Neptune 


Edited by BRIAN TUNSTALL 
(Hon. Sec. Navy Records Society) 


Arthur Bryant (Observer) : 

“The Navy in action, chasing pirates, 
rescuing refugees, encountering ghosts, 
dancing to the fiddle, drinking and swearing 
. » « « The rich spirit of British seafaring 
manifested during four hundred years of 
our history ....A score of delightful and 


little known pictures.” 
Tllustrated. 12/6 


Annals of 
MAYCHESTER 


S. L. BENSUSAN 


Foreword by R. B. CuNNINGHAM-GRAHAME 


“He has done for Essex what Barnes and 
Hardy did for Dorset.” 
Tilustrated. 12/6 


IMPORTANT CHEAP EDITIONS 


Marxism and Modern 
Thought i 
ow 5/- 


BUKHARIN, DEBORIN, URANOVSKY, 
TIUMENIEV, VAVILOV, KOMAROYV 
Translated RALPH FOX. 

SOVIET RUSSIA FIGHTS NEUROSIS 
FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS. Illus. 3/6 


SOVIET RUSSIA FIGHTS CRIME 
LENKA VON KOERBER. Illus. 5/- 


SOVIET RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
GLEB STRUVE. 5/- 


J. G. CROWTHER’S 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 

OUTLINE OF THE UNIVERSE 

Each Illustrated. 6/- 


MERCHANTS OF DEATH 
HANIGHEN and ZISCHKA, Jitus. 3/6 


The Power of Non-violence 
RICHARD B. GREGG. 5/- 


Routledge @ Kegan Paul 
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asking strange questions, such as “ What sort of preparation for 


the world are our schools giving their pupils?” and “Is our 
present educational system the fool-proof Jacob’s ladder of 
opportunity we used to think it?” All four of these books show 
a tendency for educational ideas to penetrate the English school. 
The next thing to go will be the constitution. 

I Commit to Your Intelligence bravely faces the facts of life with 
a nervous stare. eS ee 
young people in the matters of sex and religion,” and it brings 
these “ matters” very close together. Whether sex and religion 


ads, hey do ae service ee! nse traditional school- 
master’s lie that anyone who ever masturbates becomes auto- 
matically an imbecile. Unfortunately, Mr. Churchill fails to avoid 


feared that a possible reaction to his book might be an interest in 
perversions. Nevertheless, 1 Commit to Your Intelligence is an 
advance on former books of its type. 

Tests of Ability for Secondary School Courses is a Scottish inquiry 
into the validity of entrance examinations and mental tests. for 
children at the beginning of their secondary school career. It is 
well known that the “eleven plus” examination customary in 
England is a very rough and ready method of separating those 
who are fit for advanced education from those who are not. 
Mental tests and teachers’ estimates are sometimes used as a 
supplement and substitute for this examination, and Dr. Earle 
has carried out experiments over some years to discover what 
prophetic or diagnostic value these methods of testing have. 
His conclusions are cautious and all: the more interesting for that 
reason. If the people who set and mark these examinations, which 
may change the entire shape of the examinee’s life, could be 
prevailed on to read this book, and carry out similar research for 
themselves, their complacency would be healthily disturbed. 





























of this interesting booklet 
describing the qualities 
and merits of Red and 
White Bordeaux Wines is 
awaiting you on receipt of 
a Post Card addressed to: 


BORDEAUX AGENTS ASSOCN. 





17 Harp Lane, London, E.C.3 
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But they feel that “ the demands of the School Certificate ’”’ make 


any thorough training in citizenship impossible. This book is a 
practical contribution to the solution of the problem. Its implied 


politics are social-democratic. It is pleasantly free from the: 
nonsense which generally clusters round the word “ Service.”’. 
And it is written by: people who are well aware of the practical © 


difficulties which must be overcome. 
Education of To-day is a collection of addresses delivered at a 
Young Public School Masters’ Conference at Harrow. It con- 


tains an. admirable essay on “ The Teaching of Current Events,” 


by C. H. K. Marten, an unusually clear-headed diatribe on “ The 
Writing of English,” by J. Dover Wilson, a talk on “ Personality 
and War,” by Wickham Steed, and a dozen other informal lectures 
by distinguished people on the ideals and problems of education. 
If one-half of the suggestions made by these lecturers could be 
put into action in our schools Utopia would be upon us in no time. 
There are, however, few signs in this book of an awareness of the 
importance or even ‘the existence of the secondary school. Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, for example, is lucid and stimulating on physical 
illiteracy and the wider possibilities of physical culture, but it 


seems to have come to him as a surprise that “in a secondary. 
school I recently investigated I was told that out of 600 pupils 
not more than three or four pass on annually to the universities.” : 


Thanks largely to the fact that our business men have heard that 
“* matriculation’ is a good thing, a colossal percentage of our 
schoolboys is being laboriously prepared for universities which 
they will never see. The tragic side of the absurd business is 
that they are wasting time which might be used in providing 
them with vocational training, knowledge of the modern world, 
and anti-propagandist gas-masks. Our -educational theorists 
really ought to “investigate a secondary school” a little more 
often. FREDERICK LAWS 


CORRESPONDENTS IN 
- ABYSSINIA 


Abyssinia Stop Press. Edited by LapisLas Faraco. Hale, 
10s. 6d. 

The Editor of this collection achieved a great success with 
his Abyssinia on the Eve, an entertaining if rather over-coloured 
account of a visit to Ethiopia made when the country was just 
* coming into the news ”’ in 1935, but before hostilities had begun. 
Since then Europe has possibly heard too much about the war 
from the very limited angle of the journalists who tried desperately 
to extract some sense and interest out of the crazy and lamentable 
business. In England a specially deep feeling of shame makes 


Mr. Farago can hardly expect to sponsor another “ best-seller.” 
Yet these six chapters by different special correspondents, three 
from the Italian side, three from the Ethiopian, are not only of 
great interest in themselves, but they also throw some light on the 
way in which future “ history ” is likely to be made. 
The most important contribution is undoubtedly that of General 
Fuller, a soldier’s account of the Italian campaign. He makes a 
| nutnber of interesting points which have hardly been appreciated 
in England. The first was the extreme caution of the Italians 
during the early months, based partly on a belief that the people 
would gradually come over to their side without much fighting. 
With the appointment of Badaglio an entirely new policy was 
adopted, dictated presumably by conditions in Europe. Mr. 
Farago’s account of his experiences in Northern Ethiopia confirms 
this view that there was no serious fighting till January. Then 
the Italians decided to take what was, at first sight, little more 
than a sporting chance. They “shortened the odds” con- 
siderably by the use of poison gas, which was chiefly valuable as 
a kind of protective screen for their flanks. They also learnt to 
bomb groups of men rather than scatter explosives indiscriminately 
over villages, etc. But their ultimate victory was, as General 
Fuller points out, due to the collapse of an undisciplined army, 
‘led by Rases who were completely ignorant about modern war, 
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The Fabian Society 


FRIENDS’ HALL LECTURES 

















































Autumn, 1936 


HE Autumn course of lectures will be 
held this year in the Friends’ Hall, Euston 
Road, N.W.1, on six successive Thursday 
evenings, beginning on Thursday, October 
22nd, at 8.30. The general title of the course 
will be “ THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME.” 


The dates, subjects and lecturers arranged 
are as follows :— 


1. Thursday, 22nd October. “CAN CAPITALISM 
SURVIVE 2?” 

Chairman : THE Rt. Hon. Dr. C. ADDISON. 

Lecturer: Mr. G. D. H. COLE. 


Thursday, 29th October. “THE FUTURE OF 
SOVIET COMMUNISM.” 

Chairman: Lapy NOEL-BUXTON. 

Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Thursday, 5th November. “ DICTATOR- 
SHIPS: WHAT NEXT ?” 
Chairman : F. W. PETHICK- 


LAWRENCE, M.-P. 
Lecturer: Mr. WICKHAM STEED. 


Thursday, 12th November. “ECONOMIC 
NATIONALISM: CAN IT 
CONTINUE ? ” 


Chairman: Rr. 














Hon. WEDGWOOD 
BENN. 
Sir ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B. 


Thursday, 19th November. “THE NEXT 
WAR: CAN IT BE AVOIDED?” 
Chairman : Miss A. SUSAN LAWRENCE. 
Lecturer : Prorr. P. M. S. BLACKETT. 


Thursday, 26th November. “HUMAN SUR- 
VIVAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS.” 

Chairman : Dr. HUGH DALTON, M_P. 

Lecturer: Prorr. LANCELOT HOGBEN. 


Lecturer : 

















Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to applicants 
for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single tickets 
will therefore be reserved until October 14th, 1936, after which 
the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of 
application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one 
guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture ; 
for numbered back stalls and front rows of gallery seats, twelve 
shillings for the course, or three shillings for a single lecture ; 
for numbered back rows of stalls and gallery, six shillings for 
the course, or one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 4715, 


HUTCHINSON 
A Selection of New Books 


RUPERT of the RHINE 
by George Edinger 
Preface by JOHN BUCHAN 


Rupert of the Rhine—cavalier prince with the Stuarts’ eternal charm—is 
shown in all his unexpected versatility as inventor of mezzotint and 

machine-gun, President of the Royal Society, explorer and champion of a 

great lost cause 16 ilustr ations _18/- 


EL JIMMY: outiaw of Patagonia 
by Herbert Childs 











Rvurerr Ho GHES writes : A fascinating picture of strange lands— - vividly 
inted”’ “ A tale to et a variety of thritle—vastly invigorati -NEW 
ORK TIMES 25 “Mtustrattons ws 124 





WITCHES & WARLOCKS 


by Philip Sergeant 
Preface by ARTHUR MACHEN 





A vivid study of the repulsive yet cerily fascinating beings that have ruled 
and placue d people's lives from time immemorial—VDhilip Sergeant tells in 
this unique volume of witches and warlocks, crystal-gazers and alchemists, = 
extraordinary and often cruel methods of witeh-hanters. 17 illustrations '12/¢ 








MARY de NARVARRO’s 


A Few More Memories Mustrated 12/6 

Mary Anderson de Navarro tells fascinating anecdotes of her stage career 

and home life, and also of many notable people on both sides of the Atlantic. 
These include include John _Maseticld, Elgar, Sit James Barrie and Henry James 


SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


Sixty Years Ago & After 


Sporting Reminiscences — 





i Cambridge — Fieet. Street 
London in the ’S0's and its personalities—Karly Days 
in Motoring and Golf Illustrated 18/- 

















PREPARING FOR “THE | 
WORK OF THE WORLD | 
| 


Parents should read or present to 
their children that successful book, 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL | 


By VISCOUNT i 


WAKEFIELD 


17th Edition 











3/6 NET. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. | 
_HODDER & STOUGHTON } 














* RALPH BATES : 
Dramatic report froma Spain 
*THE PEOPLE'S FRONT: 


Arthur Horner, Lieut.-Col. Delahaye, ete. 


LEFT REVIEW oe: Ga. 


Of ail newsagents and booksellers. 
Subscription : 7,6 for 12 months. Send to 


The Publisher, LEFT REVIEW, 2 Parton Strect, W.C.1! 
* ¢. DAY LEWIS and STEPHEN SPENDER 


are now regular contributors. 
PAMPHLETS: It's Up toe Us! 
service of Peace. (6d) 
SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB’S Soviet Communism: 
Dictatorship or Democracy ? (carly Ovt., 32 pp. 34.) 


A new technique in the 
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jealous of each other, and inconsidefate for their men. By the 


help of mechanical transport, poison gas and complete control of 
the air, a modern army can undoubtedly force its way from any 


view 

ee nn ae fourid that this 
book helped him to understand what blind guides any corre- 
spondents are likely to be in future wars, fought with modern 


There are some admirable jlhastcationie, and the photograph of 
“ Abyssinians Learning the Roman Salute” should be in every 
philo-Fascist’s home. Mussolini’s portrait makes a wonderful 
totem, and the attitude of the three worshippers i is perfect. 
G. T. Garratt 


ENGLISH: CHURCH SCREENS 


English Church Screens. By AYLMER VALLANCE. 
Batsford. 253. 

This book is in the Batsford tradition of sumptuous" exclesio- 
logical production, and Mr. Aylmer Vallance is the last survivor 
of that group of great ecclesiologists which included J. C..Cox, 
Francis Bond and F. E. Howard. His book on screens ha¥ long 
been expected, and now that it has arrived with nearly three 
hundred illustrations, some of them coloured, and many pages 
of scholarly and readable text, it becomes the standard work on 
the subject. 

Of the great roods with which the book starts no more than 
a few battered fragments survive in England, and these show a 


IOOOMILES TOUR 
UP THE AMAZON 
2 








IN AN OCEAN LINER 
WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF SHIP. 






ss. HILARY 


From Liverpool 


DEC 8, FEB. 5 


and alternative ya thereafter. 
Also s.s. ANSELM Dec. 30.& Feb. 26. 


TO PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA & BRAZIL 


7 Weeks. 


£75, £80, £85 


Including phe + excursions. 

Single and two- bedded cabins—no 
inside rooms. 

For full particulars and_ illustrated 

- booklet apply to Dept. No. 32. 


‘Booth Line 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 3. . 
11, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
and the usual agents. 


Pete 








are to be seen in a few churches, Mr. Vallance devotes the 
remainder and larger part of his book to screens and rood lofts. 
Many screens survive. Indeed they have never been declared 
illegal in the Church of England. At no time have they had any 


basal sextoness,”” thought otherwise, but it is easy to prove him 


The earliest screen in England which Mr. Vallance can discover 
is that at Thurcaston, Leicestershire. It is wooden and c. 1220. 
The latest, if we are to exclude Tractarian additions, is that at 
Crwys Morchard in Devon, dated 1814, though he does not 
mention it. Those who destroyed screens in the Georgian and 
Victorian times were not only acting illegally, but also removing 
an essential feature of all Gothic churches which depend upon 
mystery and vista opening to vista, whatever their size. 

The rood loft, on the other hand, was condemned as illegal 
in Elizabeth’s reign. The loft was originally built purely for 
part singing and had no connection with either the rood above 
it or the screen below it. Structurally, in many counties, it was 
separate. A few lofts had altars on them, and early Puritans, 
whose hyper-Calvinism made any form of music in church 
intolerable, used these altars as an excuse for the destruction of all 
rood lofts as idolatrous. The only result was that the choir 
moved to the west end of the church, and the west gallery was 
the direct successor of the rood loft. The choir did not move 
into the sacred enclosure of the chancel until Victorian times. 
It is significant that in Wales, where part singing has always been 
popular, several rood lofts survive. 

Mr. Vallance is a strong medievalist, and refers to “the 
tasteless periods of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries,” 
and to “dexterous greengroceries in the manner of Grinling 
Gibbons.” More justifiable is his indignation against modern 
and ignorant. incumbents who, with their even stupider church- 
wardens, abuse a faculty and with dishonest haste tear down 
medieval and later relics which have survived the Victorians 
in their churches. The worst cases were the destruction of a 
rood loft at Hullavington in 1917 and the jazzing up with pseudo- 
modern paintings of the superb screen at Earls Barton last year. 
Equally dangerous, he might have added, is the present arty 
taste of clergymen and their wives who fill a chancel with un- 
stained oak, powder blue hangings and teashop daintiness often 
infinitely worse than the honest vuigarity of Victorian church 
furnishing. 

The illustrations in this book are all first class, and many of 
them are from drawings made of churches before “ restoration.” 
It is a great pity that no one has troubled to put references to 
the illustrations throughout Mr. Vallance’s text. 

JOHN BETJEMAN 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Changing Man: The Soviet Education System. By 
BEATRICE KING. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


It is generally admitted, by all except the most uncompromising 
enemies of Soviet Russia, that, whatever criticisms may be made 
of its political and social principles or practices, its treatment of 
its child population is both interesting and, on the whole, 
admirable. Everyone concerned will therefore welcome this first 
full-length study of Soviet education, by a writer who is a 
fluent speaker of Russian, an educational expert, and an 
investigator over a wide field. 

Mrs. King opens her book with an account of education under 
the Tsars, and of the first Communist experiments, before she 
settles down to describe in detail, and with figures so far as they 
are available, the present state of education as regards organisation, 
curriculum, general aims, and (very important) the extent to which 
the ideals are actually in operation. The immediate reflection of 
a Western reader, obvious as it may seem, is the enormous 
difference which the existence of a Socialist planned society, and 
of one whose formation dates from the twentieth century and not 
from 1789 or 1776 or 1688, makes to the kind of education to be 
provided. There is in Russia no trace of the dichotomy, so 
bitterly obvious to teachers in England, between “ education ”’ 
and “ life.”” Education 7s life, while it is going on; and it-merges' ° 
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Pertinent 
Questions 


A lady from the West Country asks us some pertinent 
questions. “Do we clothe the female as well as the 
male form ?”—to which the right reply seems to be : 
“ If we did, we would ! ” 


But when our correspondent goes on to ask whether 
we “ever intend to cope with the individuality of the 
female,” we feel quite incompctent even to cope with 
the question! Perhaps one of our readers, with more 
courage than experience, may be able to suggest the 
perfect answer. 


In passing, let us say that the Goss brothers have considered 
setting up a ladies’ department, but so far it is no more 
than an idea. 


Meanwhile, we can serve the gentler sex best by striving 
to see that their fathers, their brothers, their husbands 
and their male friends get the best possible clothes at 
the most reasonable charges. 


And this is how we strive. We are quartered in modest 
first-floor premises, with no expensive shop-front 
charges. The Goss brothers and Mr. Whitehouse do 
all the important part of the work themselves—the 
measuring, the cutting and the fitting. Each and every 
customer is expected to pay cash on completion of order, 
an all-important factor in fixing tailoring charges. 
Elsewhere good debtors often have to pay heavily for 
bad ones. 


With these arrangements we find we can give the utmost 
of our skill and craftsmanship, we can use the very 
best materials obtainable in this country, and still keep 
our charges down to a very modest level. 


Goss tailoring is not cheap, unless by “cheap” you 
mean that you are getting a suit at several guineas less 
than comparable West End tailoring costs. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best materizls costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Opposite Post Office Station "Phone: City 7159 
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YMANSION- 
MODERN 
FLAT? 


THERE'S AN APPROPRIATE 
DEVON FIRE 





Having built a fire that would save—as 
Government tests have shown—a full 25°, of the 
coal bill, the Devon Fire people faced another 


problem. ‘The surround. Did the public want 


Tudor types—or ultra modern? Wood—or 


stone? ‘They decided to take no chances. 


They built surrounds of every design and style 
and period, so that to-day you are sure to find the 


fireplace you want in the new Devon Fire List! 


“The 
DEV ON 


Fire” 


These words are the registered trademark of Candy & Company Lid. In the 
even: of an infringement legal action will follew immediately. 


WARNING.—Some firms are selling as ‘Devon Fires’ or ‘Devon Typ: 
Fires’ firebacks not bearing the registered trademark ‘The Devon Fire.” 
Such fires are not genuine Devon Fires and do not embody the special features 
of Devon Fire design. Surrounds of inferfor and badly slabbed tiles are siso 
from time to time passed off as Devon Fireplaces. Inserted im the back of every 
fireplace slabbed by Messrs. Candy & Company is a tile bearing the nam: 
* The Devon Fire.’ Look for this before the fireplacc is fixed. 


Always remember that the genuine Devon Fire—that fire which passed first in 
official tests, the fire which is made in Devon by men of Devon, from Devon granite 
clay—is signed with the authentic trademark. See the words * The Devon Fire’ 
before you buy. 

Write for the Devon Fire catalogue—illustrated, free—and for the name and 
address of your nearest ironmonger holding stocks o Devon Fires to 
CANDY & CO. LTD., DEPT. Y, DEVON HOUSE, 60 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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imperceptibly into the life of the community. Furthermore, being 
based upon the assumption that the best development of all its 
citizens is what the community requires, it can be, in the real sense, 
universal. The highest grade of education is not for everybody ; 
but there is no class or group for which the community prescribes 
inferior education, or, as the Dictator of Portugal has demanded, 
no education at all. 

This is the basic difference which is bound to strike any 
educationist. Apart from that, there are many passages, notably 
those dealing with examinations, discipline, the organisation of 
teachers, the change in curriculum and emphasis since 1932, the 
education of racial minorities, etc., etc., which will be of great 
interest to them. Altogether a valuable and a timely book. 


OUT-ELBOWING SPACE 


Eighteen Poems. By DyLaN THomas. New Edition. Sunday 
Referee and Parton Bookshop. 3s. 6d. 
Twenty-five Poems. By Dylan Tuomas. Dent. 25. 6d. 


For some time Mr. Dylan Thomas’s first book of poems, 
published two years ago, has been out of print. It is available 
now in a new edition, and I advise the reader to buy a copy, not 
only because it is remarkable in itself, but because without it he 
will find the new volume puzzling in the extreme. Violence, 
obscurity, immense personal vanity, a preoccupation with sex 
and death, a love of the crazy image and the staggering conceit— 
these are likely to be one’s first impression of Twenty-Five Poems. 
Poets have juggled with the universe before, ruffling the pages of 
history like a pack of cards and producing planets from their 
coat tails, but Mr. Thomas sometimes lets the trick go too far ; 
he, too, is swept away, and the result is mad parody. 


And from the windy West came two-gunned Gabriel, 
From Jesu’s sleeve trumped up the king of spots, 

The sheath-decked jacks, queen with a shuffled heart ; 
Said the fake gentleman in suit of spades, 
Black-tongued and tipsy from salvation’s bottle, 

Rose my Byzantine Adam in the night ; 
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British Insurance Companies 
have, on the average, doubled in value 
every ten years. Over the same period 
the average return to the investor in divi- 
dends received and capital appreciation 
| accrued on the shares included in the 
Trust of Insurance Shares has been 
equivalent to a yield of over 11 per 
cent. per annum, free of income tax. 
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For loss of blood I felt on Ishmael’s plain, 
Under the milky mushrooms slew my hunger, 
A climbing sea from Asia had me down 
And Jonah’s Moby snatched me by the hair ; 
Cross-stroked salt Adam to the frozen angel 
Pin-legged on pole-hills with a black medusa 
By waste seas when the white bear quoted Virgil 
And sirens singing from our lady’s sea-straw. 
That, on any account, is bad; it is, however, understandable to 
one who is familiar with his earlier work, as an attempt, however 
unsuccessful, to mix wit with violence. Single lines echo the 
genuine style of : 
The dry Sargasso of the womb 
Gives up its dead to such a working sea. . .. 


I see the boys of summer in their ruin 

Lay the gold tithings barren, 

Setting no store by harvest, freeze the soil. . .. 
Where once the waters of your face 

Spun to my screws, your dry ghost blows, 

The dead turns up its eye ; 

Where once the mermen through your ice 
Pushed up their hair, the dry wind steers 
Through salt and root and roe. . . . 


Comes, like a scissors stalking, tailor age. . . . 


A candle in the thighs 
Warms youth and seed and burns the seeds of age. . . 


There round about your stones the shades 

Of children go who, from their voids, 

Cry to the dolphined sea. 
It is an unmistakable imagery, which delights in paradox and finds 
grandeur unexpectedly. The association of extremes, of summer 
and decay, lust and death, the forebodings of the child in the 
womb, the wild geography of the body embracing the universe, 
appear in poem after poem. 

Eighteen Poems—from which I have been quoting—is the record 
of a volcanic adolescence, and quite unlike any other book I know. 
Although the poems seem, at a glance, to make a sequence, it will 
be found not so much that one follows another, as that they form 
a cluster. A few essential experiences—“ birth, and copulation, 
and death,” as Sweeney says—are repeated and varied; each 
poem drops like a bomb and either explodes with a queer vision 
of limbs and matchwood or buries itself in earth. Intensity 
rather than development is the characteristic of Mr. Thomas’s 
mind. 

It has taken me a long time to reach his new volume, the Twenty- 
Five Poems published by Dent. I am in a dilemma; they seem 
to me disappointing. True, I have not read them often enough. 
But comparing the two volumes I can see that now Mr. Thomas 
sometimes substitutes force for spontaneity, that he has developed 
a taste for cosmic joking, numerical conceits and private allusions. 
Some poems in the older style are chaotic and the rhetoric cracks ; 
on the other hand, the newer ones, though simple enough, are 
less individual : 

The bread I break was once the cat, 

This wine upon a foreign tree 

Plunged in its fruit ; 

Man in the day or wind at night 

Laid the crops low, broke the grape’s joy. 
This simplicity (repeated in three or four other poems) is in 
strange contrast to the blowing and spouting, the cerie bombast 
of the rest of the book. “ Now that my symbols have out-elbowed 
space,” one verse begins. Mr. Dylan Thomas is a born fan- 
faronader. He is also a really original poet; though for the 
moment, perhaps, wondering which way to turn. 

G. W. STONIER 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The — By GEorGES BERNANOS. Trans. by ANNE GREEN. Hale. 
7s. 6d. 

There are two ways of raising the hair on a reader’s head. One is to 
describe gtisly phenomena in photographic detail and hope for the best ; 
the other is so to feel the sinisterness of some event or person that you 
communicate it through the subtle emphasis of indescribable menace, 
or inquietude, or misery, given in the usual gestures of life. These are 
the real springs of fear, which are not really tapped at all by M. Bernanos’ 
murderer found gagged with mud and stones. The chaotic géstures of 
the criminal are essentially meaningless and, when described, produce 
a feeling ‘of unreality, which may Or may not be accompanied by a 
brief thrill, but which in any case do not reverberate long enough to 
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Go Roadriding! Glide along the 
highways in the new, fast, lively 
LANCHESTER ROADRIDER. Swift, 
responsive—and feel how she holds the 
road! Motoring made smoother, safer, 
steadier. The easiest car to drive. Yet 
she’s always completely under your 
control. Ask your local dealer for a 
trial Roadride. Or write to us for an 


£525 


illustrated catalogue. 
TAX £10 10s. 
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for your copy to-day. 
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Alfred 


Imhof, 
112-116, New Oxford St., W.C.1 


Right from its premiere in September, “‘ This Month of 
Music ’’ was an assured success. We were convinced 
that a new, intelligent and authoritative publication 
would be welcomed by recorded music enthusiasts and a 
shower of appreciation has proved how right we were. 


Now for the October issue—bristling with new features 
—frank reviews of the latest records—details of exclusive 
Continental recordings — provocative correspondence 
columns. Never was a more worth-while magazine ever 
offered to record enthusiasts—yet it’s free—send off 
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achieve the cffects of literature. M. Bernanos pulls out all sorts of 
literary “ stops,” with a view to realising a sombre grandeur ; but the 
effect is solemn and indigestible. The mystery, which deals with the 
murder of an old woman in a lonely chateau in the Dauphiny, and with 
the part played in it by a young priest, is ingenious and it would be 
surprising if you guessed the solution. Behind this lies a criticism ; for 
apart from the facts of the story, it fails in real significance in spite 
of all the pretentious psychology and elaborate pathos displayed in the 
telling of it. The translation is g-o4. 


Gari-Gari. By Huco ADoLF BERNATZzIK. Trans. by ViviAN OGLIVIE. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Stone-Age Bushmen of To-day. By J. R. B. Love. Blackie. 
8s. 6d. 

The Dinka and their neighbours are probably the best-looking 
primitive people on earth; the Australian aborigines almost certainly 
the Icast attractive. No one who read Mr. Richard Wyndham’s fas- 
cinating book, The Gentle Savage, can have failed to keep a feeling of 
interest in that arid district of the Sudan where the Dinka warriors 
tend their flocks and herds ; and, though Dr. Bernatzik employs a prose 
style considerably less vivid and more conventional than Mr. Wyndham’s, 
bis photographs (which alone would make Gari-Gari worth buying) 
sre almost as good, though not so well reproduced He is the type 
<f traveller who grinds no political or religious axe. Mr. Love, on the 
cther hand, is a missionary; yet he manages to convince us that his 
m'‘ssion has done the Australian “ blackfellow ” very little harm and 
poisibly some gocd. In pleasant contrast to the old-fashioned brand 
of miss'o 1-worker, Mr. Love was careful not to break up the original 
tribal struc.ure, which nothing could replace. His book is an engaging 
piece of work; and, though simply written, it gives a pleasant picture 
both of the aborigines and of the missionary himself. In their relation- 
ship, which has now extended over meny years, each side seems to have 
shown a very unusual measure of delicacy and common sense. 


Animal Life of Yesterday and To-day. By J. Morewoop 
DowsetT. Grayson and Grayson, 12s. 6d. 

This book suffers from a rather too earnest missionary ardour on 
the part of the author as to “‘ Our duty towards the lesser animals,” 
and begins with a set of platitudes about the superior reasoning powers 
of man that make one wonder about the intellectual powers of Mr. 
Dowsett. But if one can forget or stomach the preaching there is a 
great deal that is worth reading in the account of bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting, the chapters on the flying-fish and the question of its flight, 
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Increasingly people are turning to a corporate body 
rather than to a relative or friend to act as an Executor; 
and they are right, for in what individual person is 
found combined 
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on waterspouts, on the horse in South America and on animals that are 
to be found there. If you happen to pick up a camel at a sale anywhere, 
you should certainly read Mr. Dowsett’s defence of that mammal against 
the slurs cast on it by Kipling, and he gives a series of hints on its keep 
that should prove useful to those thinking of buying one, either as a 
pet or as a beast of burden. The author tells some good stories. 
The book would have been improved if the illustrations had each had 
a page, instead of being crammed two or three on to each insertion. 
On the whole, a light book with a good many facts of interest. 


Gangways and Corridors. By Winirrep James. Philip Allan- 
12s. 6d. 


The globe-trotter, like the world he trots, is too much with us. 
Happily Miss Winifred James is not of that tiresome fraternity. She 
flits from America to Europe and back, and back again; and from 
decade to decade ; but wherever she may be she is of the place and time. 
She has her lapses and her off-moments, but she rarely talks for long 
without saying something. She has an eye and a heart for the social 
scene, whether it is in a New York slum, the Folies Bergéres, or an 
Embassy reception in Madrid. She likes people, all manner of peopie, 
but simple people most, and liking them sces the best in them. Her 
descriptions are pithy and to the point, and they describe the unusual. 
An Englishwoman married to an American, she reports to the police 
here as an alien, and does not like it and says so. She has a sharp word 
for the American tyrant and the American snob. She has, in fact, given 
us a book that can be dipped into anywhere and not found wanting. 


Secrets of Scotland Yard. By Epwin T. WoopuHatr. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 


Thanks to the vogue of the detective novel, to say nothing of the 
“ news value ” of current crime, the Yard is much with us, and in this 
interesting and informative book Mr. Woodhall, once himself a member 
of the C.1.D., gives us a brief history of crime detection from the time 
of the Bow Street Runners to the present day, and, incidentally, takes 
us behind the scenes of the great machine that functions throughout the 
country from its centre on the Embankment. Mr. Woodhall describes 
the hierarchy of the Yard in some detail, and illustrates the methods of 
latter-day crime detection by quotation of many famous cases in which 
the C.1.D. demonstrated alike its thoroughness and skill. Not the least 
interesting of Mr. Woodhall’s notes are those dealing with cases in which 
the culprit is known but goes free because the evidence sufficient for 
conviction is lacking. 


Annals of Maychester: A Chronicle of the Countryside. By 
S. L. Bensusan. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


In the preface he contributes to this study of the Essex scene and the 
Essex folk, Mr. Cunninghame Graham declares that Mr. Bensusan has 
done for that county what Hardy did for Dorset. Really, of course, he 
has done more and less. After reading him we shall not call Essex 
Bensusan’s country, as we call Dorset Hardy’s country; on the other 
hand, we shall readily recognise in the reality, the truth of these presenta- 
tions of the Essex people, in swift, short stories and sketches. This is 
history, portraits from the life, and if Mr. Bensusan had nothing more 
to his credit than the preservation of a pithy dialect which is passing 
away, he will deserve the thanks of posterity for embalming it in such 
books as this. 


* * * 

In his article last week “‘ Myself a Menace,” Y.Y. quoted at length 
from a book without mentioning its title or the name of the author. 
This book was Nature Hits Back, by Macpherson Lawrie, and it is 
eects by Methuen at 5s. 








Week- mn Competitions 


No. 342 
Set by Frederick Laws 


A friend of mine was récently described, to his considerable 
annoyance, as “‘ just a New STATESMAN sort of creature.” We 
offer a prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a Guinea 
for the best character study of a typical New STATESMAN reader. 
It may be in prose or verse, but must not exceed 200 words. 
RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Oct. 9. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is is eligible for more than one prize in any one weck. 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 


issue. 
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Famous International of pre-war 
days. Played in 51 International 
Games for Wales. 12 v. Scotland, 
17 v. lreland, 20 v. England and 2 
“Victory ’ internationals. 

. oe 2 : ey, Played mostly for Manchester 
a 4 ¥ : ~~ ; waa United and Manchester City. 


Slightly built, played at outside 
right, and retained his form until 


fifty years of age, 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessaryforcomplete enjoy - 
ment by the critical smoker. 





PLAYER'S 


You can be sure 
Player's No. 3 are 
always fresh. All pack- 

are now ied 
with protective 


wrapping. PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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a about books. 
Do you receive our Catalogues ? 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 340 


Set by H. L. Morrow 
An American critic, Miss Virginia Moore, has, apparently, discovered 
that what had up till now been innocently assumed to be the words 
** Love’s Farewell ” at the top of the MS. of a poem by Emily Bronté, 
is no less than the name of the authoress’s secret lover, a gentleman 
with the odd name of Louis Parensell. We offer a first prize of Two 
Guineas and a second prize of Half a Guinea for a letter from a real 
Mr. Louis Parensell, late of Keighley, Yorks, now of the Shades, 
protesting against being mixed up with “ these Bronté Girls,” whom 
he had never actually seen but about whose family he had heard 
plenty of strange gossip. The letter should be addressed to Miss 
Moore’s publishers and should consist of not more than 400 words 
of good stiff invective. 


Report by H. L. Morrow 


With the decay in letter-writing, apparently, has set in a decay in 
invective. Not more than four or five out of the thirty-and-odd entries 


Moore’s publisher’s office, and even these would probably have been 
laughed off after lunch. What I wanted was indignation of a roaring, 
menacing kind, stiff invective: what I got, for the most part, was the 
sort of a letter a Haworth pew-opener might have composed after the 
excitement of his first “ high-tea” had begun to wear off. I asked for a 
battery of blunderbuses and instead of these was given a handful of 
pea-shooters. I expected, too, a little more ingenuity in the devising of a 
background for Mr. Louis Parensell, in explaining how precisely he came 
to be possessed of such an odd name, how, obviously a character from 
Ouida, he came to Yorkshire. “ Pax” sketched in, almost convincingly, but 
not quite, the background of a family exiled to Keighley from Liége, and, 
alas ! otherwise fell flat. ‘‘ Nyamok,”’ much less convincingly, but more 
amusingly, attempted to construct the effigy of a member of the Keighley 
Literary Society and Dramatic Club who was no doubt a figure of some 
pomposity in his time. L. V. Upward brought up hints of a “ Max” 
cartoon with his complaint that “ It is scarcely a matter for wonder 
that I am being twitted by certain Haworth wraiths who were better 
acquainted with this unpleasant family than ever I was.” Miss R. 
Maxwell, too, flashed for a moment with a picture of “a very little 
gentleman, here, a Mr. Swinburne who waves his hands about and talks 
a lot of stuff about that Emily.” Another competitor, amusingly if 
unconsciously, produced a smile by ascribing the authorship of “‘ The 
Life and Eager Death of Emily Bronté,” to “‘ Virginia Woolfe.” 

The first prize of two guineas goes to “ B. B.” for a highly naive, 
raw-boned scrap of invective in what I presume to be Yorkshire dialect. 
Dialect might have been barred by a more scrupulous judge of the 
competition than myself, but I am prepared to defend “ B. B.” The 
second prize goes to William Bliss. 


FIRST PRIZE 

Dear Sirs,— 

If tha knew what Ah’d done to Mrs. Gaskell when she came prying 
round trying to fish out how far Emily and me had gone tha’d nivver have 
published yon senseless book by what’s her name, Miss Moore isn’t it ? 
Sitha, if tha doesn’t want to feel.t’weight o’ my nieve, leave my name 
out on it, all this talk about t'Bronte lasses and me. Ah knew ’em. 
We all knew ’em and when Ah wor a young fooil (there’s no fooil 
like a young fooil and that’s gospel) it’s reight that Ah did think o’ going 
coorting a bit wi’ Emily if Ah got t’chance. But what’s that to do wi’ 
thee and Miss Moore? Nowt and tha knaws it. Ah’ve nowt ageanst 
Emily but Ah nivver set een on her and nivver spoke to her. Ah heerd 
on her and started sending notes by t’milk lad and she replied, it’s true. 
But when she got to asking if Ah’d black hair and black een and if 
Ah’d ivver eloped (eloped, mind tha, and me already got a pretty little 
doffer at t’mill in tfamily way) Ah wor through, as t’young uns here hev 
started saying. Ah wrote back and said Ah wor shaping to wed a pretty 
little doffer at t’mill and Ah asked t’milk lad what she’d said. All reet, 
she said (according to tlad) All reet. And good riddance. Tell yon 
Parensell Ah wor stalled wi’ him, fair stalled. 

So all this talk about Love’s Farewell and dragging me in and poetry 
and all is the bunk (summat else Ah’ve picked up here this year or two). If 
tha’s wanting t’truth, tha gurt lying good-for-nowt, tha’s got it now. 
Emily Bronte and me wor nivver nowt to each other. Ah got wed, my 
bairns wor born honest and t’name’s still honest i’ Keighla so see tha 
keeps it out of all thi lying print. Ah’ll print thee if tha doesn’t. 
Ah’ll print summat on thi clock tha wean’t forget. They’ve learnt me 
here how to make things warm for good-for-nowts like thee, so mind on 
and tha can tell t’same to that cawf-headed bitch, Miss Moore. Ah’m 
thick as thieves wi’ t’gaffer here, think on, and Ah’ll see he has it extra 
warm for thi boath. As folk say now, Ah’ll be seeing tha, drat tha. 

Yours waiting to screw thi bloddy neck, 
Louis Parensell. 

[It should be explained that Mr. Parensell, like other Keighley men 
of his time, missed his schooling. Also, as a good Yorkshireman, he 
mixes fair explanation with his invective.] 

SECOND PRIZE 
Gentlemen— 

(—but do not flatter yourselves that this merely conventional 

address implies any recognition of any claim you may make to that status) 


— I have been constrained to materialise this letter—a difficult operation 
on this side of the Styx—by your publication of a book by a certain Miss 
V. Moore in which she pretends to have discovered that I, Louis 
Parensell, was, in life, the lover of Emily Bronté. 

The law of libel unfortunately does not extend beyond the grave or 
you would have heard from my Solicitors before this. More unfortunately 
still my disembodied state prevents me from calling upon you, effectually, 
with a horse-whip, and I am left with no redress but this very insufficient 
protest. 

I tell you and Miss Moore that I never even knew the woman ; 
though, when I was living at Keighley we used to hear some pretty queer 
stories about her and her precious sister Charlotte. They were, so 
far as I knew anything about them, a pair of neurotic spinsters with a 
half-baked, drunken brother. 

I never bothered to read the anaemic stuff they wrote while I lived— 
I had better things to do—but now that I am conscious of it—{we read 
by introspection on this side and need not, thank God, buy a book and 
turn its pages)—I can see very plainly what was the matter with both of 
them. 


We didn’t use to talk about Sex-repression and Inhibitions and the rest 
of your modern Freudian jargon in those days—and I don’t propose to 
now. What we should have said was that, clearly enough, what they both 
wanted was a good hugging, but that is no reason why you should insult 
me by suggesting that I filled the bill. 

I don’t like to say anything rude about a lady—but—but—well, 
I mean—Emily Bronté—damn it all ! 

I won’t stand it. You will destroy the whole edition at once. You 
may, if you please, reprint the book with some other name—not mine— 
if you must give her a lover. And at once—tell Miss Moore—or by God, 
I'll haunt you both ! 

Yours indignantly, 
Louis Parensell. 


Will R.C.H., Shem, W. Leslie Nicholls, Richard Pomfret, Pithecus 
and Enid G. Bach please send in their names and addresses again as 
these have been mislaid ? 


- — — —_ . —_—__— — 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 
PROBLEM 196.—A ScRAP OF PAPER 


The following fragment was retrieved by the Secret Service from 
Slyfox’s waste-paper basket : 

**. . . 80 there are five ciphers altogether, the key to each is a series 
of three numbers. First series 4, 6, 4; second series 8, 12, 6; third 
series 6, 12, 8 and so on. You can work out the others, on the lines 
already explained. There can only be the five series to remember 
because as you know there are no more regular . . .” 


What are the key numbers in the fourth and fifth series ? 


To solvers. My post-bag has never been so light as during these last 
two weeks. “ The Fourth Phone Number ” produced only one correct 
solution; ‘The Binarian Spy” about half-a-dozen. This week I 
offer another problem which involves the exercise of a little ingenuity, 
but this one, I think, is simpler. 


PROBLEM 195.—THE BINARIAN SPY 
By Prof. Helmut Hasse 


Put b= 1,a=0. Then, taking each c as a stop, we get a series of 
numbers in the binary scale. 


I 100 10110 1r00r and so on. 
Giving these their value in the denary scale, we get: 
I 4 22 9Q, etc. 


and now substitution of the corresponding letter-values will give us the 
hidden message. It is: 


ADVISE BOMBARDMENT ARSENAL. 


PROBLEM 194.—THE FouRTH ’PHONE NUMBER. 


Low’s cartoons (and 10 points) go to the solitary solver of this problem : 
J. S. Waller, 206 Oxford Road, Kidlington, Oxford. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than ros. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 343 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 

Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


1 


Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Mrs. M. B. Youngman, Thorpe Hall, Debenham, Suffolk. 





ACROSS 


1. The reverse of a 
long time ? 


5. You'd expect to 
find him sponging 
on people in Bath. 
9. An account for 
manicure, perhaps. 
10. In truth, about a 
confederate. 

rr. One believes 
those to whom one 
gives it. 

12. A Japanese noble 
do I aim to be. 


14. A famous volume 
of woodcraft. 


18. Get ownership 
beforehand to 
create a good im- 
pression. 

22. Nelson might 
suitably have used 
this exclamation. 
23. Concealed in the 
lining of George’s 
cap a detonator was 
found. 

24. Areign one could 
have back. 

25. A bad place for 
the sitting ? 

26. Governor of 
Sparta. 

27. Suitable consti- 
tution for a robot 
fireman. 


DOWN 
1. His test is inocu- 
lative. 

2. Weighty matters 
for one of the cat 
tribe. 

3. Shows the form of 
battie suitable for a 
writer. 

4. Neither is the 
game played here 


nor are the players 
called Rounders. 


6. How 6 balls 


one of them as an 
overlay ? 

13. Yolk fellows are 
as surely positive. 
15. Welcoming 
opposite of the close- 

fisted. 
16. Engagement of 
deep significance. 
17. She has an artful 
smile. 
19. Gir! 
Scotland. 
20. It’s obvious it’s 
the patriarch’s 


that is in 


frightened the bats- dwelling. 

ann. 21. Press photogra- 
7. An_ illuminated phers ring the 

round up. changes on these by 
8. Did Boy Blue use the seaside. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 


(SIA) LV) EIRISIRY'O'X<'0 [Ni |AIIN 
SARSIBPIRP SNE CRU 

DIA) TENS TIA PSH [Olt [S\[T) 
DES RAmS OM O BINA) 
(YR IU) SiH) L 11 GT) 
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(i 150,000 
urgently required 


The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
following much needed extensions :— 
(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the leading 
Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work needs to be 
carried out more extensively and intensively. 


(2) ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 


The Roya! Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. Many of the Wards 
date from that period and must be enlarged and modernised. 


(3) NURSES’ HOME 


A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and rest 
for the Nursing Staff. 


Without these necessary and too long deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a Gift to the Earl of Granard? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD ~ 7 LONDON, 8.W.3 








Eno-health 


keeps me fresh 
till all hours! 


Every day—crowded with social engagements ? 
at nights—theatres, parties, or dances? 
these gaieties get you down! 





And 
Don’t let 


Take Eno regularly— 


and compensate your system for what it loses in 


large cities and small hours. 


inside and gives you that boundless 


Eno keeps you clean 


Eno-health 


which makes every moment of your life enjoyable. 


Eno is gentle in action—it is an 
effervescent saline and contains 
no harsh purgative salts. 
is pure—it contains no sugar— 
each ingredient is of the highest 
compounded. 


grade, carefully 


Eno 


Eno is more economica!—every 
particle is beneficial. 
take Eno and recommend it 
themselves. 
costs only 1/6 and (double 
quantity) 2/6. 


Doctors 


Eno’s * Fruit Salt’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 














Rete aprenr 2Fe Pee 


eee en aN et 


ee See a oe eee 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THE PASSING OF THE GOLD “ BLOC”’—THE TECHNIQUE OF 
ADJUSTMENT—MARKET REACTIONS—GOLD SHARES—WESTING- 
HOUSE AND CONSOLIDATED SIGNAL 


Tue news of the passing of the gold bloc was received in the 
City with great satisfaction. Not the sort of satisfaction we feel 
when a rich relative dies and leaves us his profits. British 
speculators for the most part had become tired of selling the gold 
currencies forward, so that most of the profits of devaluation 
have fallen into the pockets of foreigners who have hoarded gold 
in London or bought sterling or dollar securities. Taking the 
estimate of £200 millions as a conservative figure of the foreign 
hoards of gold in London banks and safe deposits, the profits on 
devaluation, when the gold has been converted back into the 
devalued currencies, may be around £80 millions—or not less than 
£66 millions (25 per cent. devaluation). The satisfaction felt on 
the Stock Exchange was rather like the sigh of relief we utter when 
a friend “‘ passes on’”’ after a long and painful illness. No one 
enjoyed watching France suffer from an insane monetary policy. 
I remember incurring the wrath of some of my Socialist readers 
when I criticised M. Blum and pointed out that his policy of inflat- 
ing internal costs with a fixed and overvalued gold exchange would 
not work. Devaluation or Communism was the choice before 
France, and personally I am very glad that M. Blum preferred 
devaluation. By this act he has probably saved Western democracy. 
The financial and economic gain to France will be enormous. The 
Treasury will pocket a gain of Frs. 17 to 25 milliards on writing up 
the gold stock of the Bank of France. French exporters will now 
compete on level terms in the world’s markets and the large 
“‘ invisible ’’ income from tourist traffic will begin to flow back. 
* * * 


The technique of this currency adjustment is interesting. None 
of the devaluing countries is attempting to fix a final devaluation, 
for that would be impossible while sterling remains unstabilised 
and the American President reserves power to devalue the dollar 
a further 10 per cent. France and Switzerland, however, have 
committed themselves to minimum and maximum devaluations 
(France 25.19 per cent. to 34.35 per cent. and Switzerland 26.6 
per cent. to 35.2 per cent.). Switzerland has even gone further 
and indicated, provisionally, a stabilisation of 30 per cent., which is 
roughly equivalent to the new exchange rate of 21} to the £. Only 
Holland has refused to commit herself to even the widest gold 
points. Her intention is, apparently, to manage her exchange 
after the fashion of Great Britain and to refuse to stabilise until 
the pound is stabilised. When the exchanges opened, the Dutch 
guilder moved to 9.0 to the £, which is equivalent to a devaluation 
of only 18.8 per cent. Dealings in the French franc at the moment 
of writing have not yet opened, but it is expected that the authorities 
will attempt to peg the franc near to the minimum rather than to 
the maximum devaluation. As the extreme limits of French 
devaluation are known it is possible to calculate the range of the 
new sterling-franc parities at various dollar-sterling levels 
(assuming that the American price for gold remains at $35 to the 
ounce). These are shown in the following table : 

Sterling-franc parity would be : 
Maximum (franc Minimum (franc 


With $ rate at:— at 43 m’grammes) at 49 m’grammes) 
5.00 .. “ es 114} 1003 

4.95 .. on ee 113} 994 
4.90... os ee 112} 98} 

4.863 oe “ 111} 98 
4.80... an ee 110 965 

4:75 «. + 7 109 954 

aye .. ‘ie ve 108 94} 


An opening rate of 96-98 has been predicted for the franc exchange, 
which points to the minimum devaluation (the dollar rate being 
4.951). No doubt there will be a strong commercial demand for 
francs at the opening, for the recent crisis had caused traders 
with franc commitments to postpone settlement as far as possible, 
but I do not anticipate that it will be held at 96-98 when this 
stored-up demand has been satisfied. 
* * * 


Personally, I believe that ultimately the franc will move towards 
its maximum devaluation. M. Blum’s policy is to raise wages 
and increase loan expenditures on public works. A policy of 
maximum expansion is only compatible with the maximum devalua- 
tion. No doubt M. Blum hopes by playing with the minimum 


there are few securities which are affected directly, either for good or 
ill. Speculators are inclined to buy Southern Railway preferred 
and deferred stocks in anticipation of better Continental traffics, or 
Unilever shares in the hope of better Continental business (although 
sterling shareholders will lose the benefit of the gold premium 
in their sterling dividends). On the other side, some textile 
shares may be sold in anticipation of French competition. 
* - * 


Gold shares, so far, have been alternately bought and sold. 
The bulls argue that the European devaluations point to a de facto 
stabilisation of gold at a price not lower than 140s. per ounce. 
The bears reply that the hoarded gold will either be thrown on 
the market in London or shipped to New York (dollars, being 
sold to pay for the gold, will depreciate in terms of sterling and 
so lower the sterling price of gold). I have no doubt that the 
new Exchange Stabilisation Funds will be glad to acquire any 
gold thrown on the market by hoarders, but some uncertainty 
about the price of gold will remain until the dollar-sterling rate 
settles down. Contrary to popular opinion, no agreement has 
apparently been reached between the American and British 
Treasuries for a provisional stabilisation of the exchanges. It has 
even been rumoured that Mr. Neville Chamberlain pressed for 
a rate of 4.75 and that Mr. Morgenthau held out for 4.95. The 
old parity of 4.86} is now clearly indicated as a compromise. 
The only understanding which Mr. Chamberlain reached with 
Mr. Morgenthau is said to be concerned with the technique of 
Exchange Fund operations. Now that France has put an embargo 
on the export of gold, sterling cannot well be “ managed” unless 
the American Treasury agrees to the earmarking of gold against 
purchases of dollars by the British Exchange Fund. 


. * * 


In January last I called attention to Consolidated Signal on 
account of the extraordinary discrepancy which then existed 
between the price of its ordinary shares at 85s. and the price of 
Westinghouse Brakes and Signal ordinary shares at 60s. The 
break-up value of Consolidated Signal, whose sole asset is a 
holding of Westinghouse shares, was then 127s. 6d. To-day the 
market quotations are 67s. for Westinghouse and 131s. for Con- 
solidated Signal, which now has a break-up value of approximately 
140s. Interest, however, shifts rather to Westinghouse because 
it is difficult to acquire Consolidated Signal shares (never a free mar- 
ket), whereas there are available at the moment Westinghouse Brake 
and Signal Shares around 67s. for settlement on November 19th. 
Westinghouse has just closed its financial year with record earnings 
estimated in the market at about 30 per cent. As I mentioned in 
my previous note, it seems reasonable to anticipate a dividend 
of 15 per cent., which would allow a yield at 67s. of £4 9s. per cent. 
For a company with a full order book, and distributing perhaps 
only half its earnings, this yield is attractive. Incidentally a 
dividend of 15 per cent. on Westinghouse would enable Consoli- 
dated Signal to pay 30.4 per cent. To yield 4} per cent. on this 
basis Consolidated Signal would have to rise to 135s. On account 
of the freer market I now prefer Westinghouse. 
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AMATEUR FLYING 


From Heston to the High Alps 


by DOUGLAS FAWCETT (of The Zermatt Dialogues) 
with 32 full-page ecggeece: RE 


excellent book . . . sound and very, 
ia Carr. Brian Davy, Chict SS ‘Heston. 


step geri ek ge, 


“It 5 one of varie. most rejuvenating books I have ever 
Hiamoub Nrcorsox in a on —. 
“No better book than this could written for encourage- 
xt fying.” | Sheffield Telegraph. 


“a delightful book.” Leeds Mercury 
oa emmimatmates tes Gomis ot the obe.” Aeropilot. 





MACMILLAN London 





SENATOR BRANTING on Spain ROMAIN ROLLAND on Peace 
R. PAGE ARNOT on the Soviet Trial 
in the October issue of the 


LABOUR MONTHLY 


Sixpence from any newsagent or 7d. (post free) direct from 7, John 
Street, London, W.C.1. ee 6 earns. 











———-MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD— 


A Clinical Course in connection with Section B (Educational Psychology) 
of the Academic Postgraduate Diploma in Psychology of London 
University. Ten Lectures and six discussions will be given on Wednesdays 
at 6 p.m. and 7 p.m., beginning October 14th. These Lectures and discussions 
are open to the General Public. FEE for the Course £1 10s. Od. 

Full details from the EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY, THE INSTITUTE 
OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 








PHILOSOPHY——} 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


THE ROMANTIC FACTOR IN MODERN POLITICS. 
PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER. 


GREAT THINKERS: (1X) LEIBNIZ 
PROFESSOR LEONARD |}. RUSSELL 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF Jj. S. HALDANE. 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE : SANTAYANA’S APPROACH TO ESSENCE. 
CORNELIA GEER LE BOUTILLIER. 
SCHOLASTICISM. FELIX HOPE. 


FORMALISM AND TELEOLOGY 0. c JENSON, MA. Ph.D. 


THE MISSING LINK IN PEACE PLANS. 
Address by PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD 


Philosophical Survey. New Books. 























Institute Netes 






Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscriplion 14s. net post free 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, 





WC.2 





JOHN & EDWARD Contemporary 


riting; th 
BUMPUS peau. siiticiom 


LIMITED 


fully represented 
at Bumpus. 


LONDON, W.1 


47 oxForp st, 2nd fiction; is 








—_ 


BOOKS. BOOKS. 


Just Issued. Catalogue Miscellaneous Recent Purchases. 





2120 items. Post free. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER LTD,, 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS CAMBRIDGE (Eng.) 











Telephone Mayfair 3601 
“Labour and Armaments—the Conscription 
Danger” by J. P. M. Millar; “ The Moscow 
Executions” by Otto Bauer and several other 


striking articles are to be found in the October 


“Plebs.” Maps by J. F. Horrabin, cartoons 
Plebs by Barlow and Lenardt. 
3d. or 4d. post free (4/- per year) from 15 


SoutH Hitt ParK Garpens, Lonvon, N.W.3’ 





HOLIDAY 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS — continued 





SUGGESTIONS .. 


Specia! rates are being offered to aa oe , this 

h for an introductory series 

Particulars and _— + rom 
urnstile, Ww. Cc. I. 


GUESTS : received in private family. 
home in charming village 8 mies from Brighton. 
Every comfort. i. food and cooking. Modern | Terms 2 gns. 
conveniences. Inclusive 2 gs. Moderate | ———— 
cmall adwereioomeats terms for Week-end” “Write Box 402, N.S. & N., 10 
Manager, 10 Gt. | Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


An ideal winter "T ORQUAY—Horel Villa Como, glorious sea views, 
facing south, h. & c. and gas fires bedrooms, garage 





ARM winter residence, literary and artistic company. 
modern comfort and society, | from 7s. 6d. a day. 








RYE Sussex. Old 
THACKERAY HOTEL. comfortable. 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all 


Write for illustrated p * Netherwood,” The 
Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, | Ridge, Hastings. Tel. rTaidslow 1 19. 
Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. Oo 
OPPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., | heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. B 





URNEMOUTH. Guests received. Well-appointed 
private house, sunny and quiet; bh. & c. ail bed- 








Numerous Private Eto. Bedroom, Bath and ag we Howden Court, 3 minutes by private | weekly or terms for apartments 


Breakfast from 8s. os night. Illustrated 
“Walks in Old Sale application. 





AA." .A. appointed. 


tosea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- | cliffe A W. . ne 
ee saesieed, . endo. ie Tel.: 2800. cliffe Avenue, West Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


rooms; good cooking; 100 yards from sea. 3} guinca 
MacGrecor, 36 Pine- 





HE Air of Windsor Forest Talking! Invigorating 
and healthful. Try — at THe GovuLpines 





ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George's Square, 
S.W.1. Room and Breakf 


ey , INCHELSEA. Chelsea Cottage, old part of town, | Guest House, Winkficid, en. 
ae SS. SGN OF SON. W H. and C. all bedrooms. Nearsea. Golf. "Phone7z. TEEP, PETERSFIELD (Tel. Small 


weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. 





376) fuest 





weekly. Vic.: 7289. 
RITAIN’S best bacon and hottest hot water. C 





Room, hot bath and breakfast, 6s. Numerous of 


INDERMERE IN AUTUMN is exceptionall 
beautiful and pleasant. 


some ~ > 
to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel. PAD. 3237 ey a Lange S — 


> house ; —— district, good cooking. Mars. 
Ivers, St r 
Mer. end Mrs. Percy W. | ——— ——— 


Windermere. Tel. 28s. GEAFORD, Sussex, quiet comfortable house, views o 
sea and downs, t English cooking, gas fires, 





attractions. Hundreds of testimonials. Explanatory 





h. & c. in bedrooms. Sunshine House. "Phone < 33 














Real country. Comfort, and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. 7 ne 61. 





rooms, sitting room, kitchen and bathroom. Tele- | Quict situation on lake, full south, garden. 3 ens. weekly 
shone, gas and electric 





a eee ee. Der CREEK HOTEL, up to date, m4 ORNWALL, Fowey and Polperro Supericr farm- 
: - xouse; board-residence. ca near Excellen 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive _ list | Sbie. ene Stes bedrooms, real French cooking. French | 00.1 ‘Mild climate. Moderate Autumn and Winter terms 
Ge — —— J 2 RRs : ~ “ NICHOLLS, Carneggan, Fowey. "Phone: Polruen 47 

_euenesed by Th PROPLES REGRESHMENT | concceoessr 1s. Cu. -..... 2. ww) ee 
) HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. PRHA., LTD. ee snip Coney. Guam wiue, 29th IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, CAP MARTIN 
g St. George’s House, eee OWE ade . m i Tra 38, . facing full south in own grounds direct on sea 
as Pow ak _— F y- h P ng aay tom wv - rom | "Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension. 7). 6d 

Sicpton Mallet. 37. MS LAven. Wyndhams | Special terms by arrangement. 

. WITZERLAND, Hotel Richelieu, Montreux-Territet. 
ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Be Gas House. £2 PER WEEK. Furnished flat, Eastbourne. 2 bed- Comfortable and homely, excelient cuisine, beautiful 


light. Minute sea and inclusive full _Pension, heating, afternoon tea, service 








hire Place. Ap ply HEMMING & HEMMING, 34 Rot ¢ a ae 

WORTHING, Channe! View Hote Marine Parade Southwick Street, London, W.2, _ tt ee 
cuisine. mod. conv. " in bedrooms. Bath, Tea-room, Bar. [ixceiienc nter- 

Write iat _. for illus. Tariff. Tel. : 1822. ed —y A gp dp 9 a oe Rf. | national cuisine, Roof-terrace with magnificent view 





NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique Langdale 
E Estate and enjoy holidays that are diferent. Accom- png ord 373, 
modation of every type in beautiful grounds. An 


verandah overlooking sea. Sept. st gns. weekly. Oct Ideal for winter. ostra.” Calle 8 day. Frau Scuneinun 


KAINER, “Ca Vostra. 


& N.. to Gt ‘urnstile, an L uis. Ibiza 





excellent centre for walking, o— and climbing. 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet LANG- 
DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. "Phone : Grasmere 82. Large 








(CORNWALL, farmhouse, board-residence. Near 
sea and golf. Special autumn terms. Photographs. 
Mrs. JeLsert, Trewhiddle, St. Austell. 








THE OLD MILL RESTAURANT, 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. A Postal 


ed bedrooms 
Candle-lit 1 13th Century Refectory for meals. 
River bathing. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. London, W.C.1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





to any address in the world 

with good attendance. costs: One von post free, 305. ix months 
post free, 1 Three Montiis, post free, 78. 6d 

Riding. and should addressed to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Great Turnstile 


eo rn _ ne mee 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


Al! at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. After October. wed. & Sat. 
The Fugitives. Wed., Sat. 
COLISEUM. The Desert Song. w.,Th., Sat. 
DRURY LANE. Careless Rapture. wed., Sat. 














PALACE. — Ger. 6834. 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


THIS’LL MAKE YOU WHISTLE, 
with ELSIE RANDOLPH. 


PLAYHOUSE. OVER i50 PERFS. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs., 8.30. Ex. Mon. Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., at 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 
WHITEOAKS. 








DUCHESS. Spring Tide. Wed. & Sat. 
DUKE of YORK’S. No Ordinary Lady. w.,s 
GARRICK. Storm in a Teacup. Wed., Thurs. 
GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” = Wed. & Sats. 
MERCURY. Murder in the Cathedral. r., s. 
PALACE. This’ll Make You Waistle. W., S. 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. Wed., Th., Sar. 
ST.JAMES’. ‘Pride & Prejudice.’ Wed., Sat. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Heroes Don’t Care. Tw., Fri. 
SAVILLE. Over She Goes. Wed. & Sat, 
STRAND. Aren’t Men Beasts! Wed., Thurs, 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. w.&S. 
WY¥NDHAM'S. “ Mademoiselle.” wWed., Sat. 















































THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. Evgs. 8.30. W., Sat.,2.30. Tem. 6404. 
MARY CLARE in 


AFTER OCTOBER. 
By Ropnsy ACKLAND. 








APOLLO. (Gerrard 2663.) 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
THE FUGITIVES, by Walter Hackett. 
MARION LORNE. GODFREY TEARLE. 
PHYLLIS DARE. EDWIN STYLES. 


COLISEUM, Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 3161. 
Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. 


THE DESERT SONG, 

with EDITH DAY and HARRY WELCHMAN. 
COVENT | GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 

Until Oct. 10. Evgs., 8.45. Mats., Wed., Sat., 3. 

CDIPUS REX. 

MARTIN HARVEY. ALL STAR CAST. 
Reinhardt Production. Res. Seats from 2/6. Tem. 7961. 
CROYDON. Evgs., 8, Sats., 5 & 8.15. Repertory. 

BEES ON THE BOATDECK. 
By J. B. Priestley. 














DRURY LANE. Tem. 7171. 8.0. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, DOR OTHY DICKSON, 
ZENA DARE in 


CARELESS RAPTURE. 


DUCHESS, Catherine Street, W.C.2. TEM. 8243. 
(Smoking). 8.30. WED , SAT., 2.30. A Comedy, 
SPRING TIDE 
LOUISE HAMPTON ARTHUR SINCLAIR 





ST. JAMES’. a 3903). 
EVGS., 8.32. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


PRID 1 
The Jane Austen Novel by Helen Jerome. 














CRANLEY GARDENS, S.W.7. Kens. 77 Com- 
fortable Divan rooms, bed, breakfast, 305. 
iy. 





REE household, no restrictions. Bed and breakfast 
F from 25s. SLO 3842 or FLA 9970. 








ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.40. Tues., Fri., 2.30. 
HEROES DON’T CARE. 
coak. GOODNER. FELIX AYLMER. (LAST 
EX HARRISON. CORAL BROWN. WEEKS.) 
SAVILLE. saee eu Lubific wee. Sat., 2.30. 
OVER SHE GOES. 
Musical Tantivy with LADDIE CLIFF. 


— (Tem. 2660.) 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2. 
Robertson Hare, Altea p+ a John Mills in 
MEN BEASTS! 
LONDON’S LOUDEST AND LONGEST LAUGH. 


WESTMINSTER. (Vic 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/4. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turgenev. 
GiLuraAn Scaire. Dennis ARUNDELL. CxrcrL TROUNCER. 














Smoking. (Whitehall 6632.) 
EVGS., 8.30. WED., SAT., 2.30. (374th Perf.) 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE, 


WYNDHAWM’S. Tem. 3208. 8.30 Wed., Sat. 2.30. 





MADGE ISABEL GREER | 
TITHERADGE JEANS GARSON in 
“ MADEMOISELLE.” 








PICTURE THEATRES 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


Fo Se Nucleus boys’ Oy ores whee in 

Excellent opportunity expanding 
tients te ee person. Mh 
a Box 411, N.S. aN. 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 











3; good 
to miss it? Write V” clo, Cowie and Co., "Tad. 17. 
Gresham St., E.C.2. 


(CLD _Thatched Cottage in Herts to let furnished, 


garage 3 Sioa, 3 stung room led bathroom. Richardson, 


Street 








| ay ge ag a Sgr -— gt Fo 
rooms, 

Box 415, NCS. &N. 10 Gt Td eaiten, C1. 

Re SS SS eee. 
electrici 


ity). offers accommodation one guest. 
Low a Box 413, N.S. RN. 10 Ge Tus, 
London, W.C.1 








At GOLDERS GREEN, near oy ~t pgm newly 
decorated bed-sitting-rms., gas fire 


water h. and c. SS ae 52- L 
meals by arrangement. wi a 
service. 62 Rotherwick Rd., PRN. 2547. 








ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2931. 


Last Week OLGA TSCHECHOWA 
in the gay Viennese intrigu:, 


“SYLVIA UND IHR CHAUFFEUR” (U). 
EVERYMAN (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2225) 


W. C. FIELDS szason. 
Monday, Oct. sth, YOURE TELLING ME (v). 


Thursday, Oct. 8th, TILLY AND GUS (Uv). 
Also FISCHINGER, CHAPLIN and DISNEY. 


NORTH LONDON FILM SOCIETY, 
Monseigneur Cinema, W. 
Third Season will commence with cither 
THE NEW G (Soviet puppet film by 
Prusko) or L-ATLANTE (Vigo). 
Write for pariics. to Sec., 8 King’s Rd., N.4. 


CONCERTS 

















DUKE Or YORK’S. Tem. 5122. Smoking. 
Evgs., 3.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 


NO ORDINARY LADY. By Louis Verneuil. 
Jack Melford, Ellen Pollock, D. A. Ciarke- Smith. 








GARRICK. (Tem. 4601.) 3.30. Mais., W., Th., 2.30. 
STORM IN A TEACUP. 


By James Barpts & Bruno FRan«. 
OVER 250 PERFORMANCES. 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO. Tem. 5563. 
Nightly at nine, including Sundays. 
OSCAR WILDE. 

By LESLIE and SEWELL STOKES. 
Members only. “7 10s. 7d. per annum. 








Forthcoming seduatiian’ include “ The Children’s 
Hour,” “ To acco Road” and “ Victoria Regina.”’ 


GLOBE. Ger. 1592. EVENINGS, 8.15 Sharp, 
Mats., WEDS. and SATS., 2.30. 
FAY COMPTON & OWEN NARES ia 
“CALL IT A DAY.” 


By Dodic Smith. 


MERCURY, Nott’g Hill Gate. 2/6 t06/-. Park 1000. 
Eivgs. : (exc. Mon.) 8.30. Mats., Fri. & Sat., 2.30. 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. 

By T. S. Eliot. Robert Speaight as Becket. 
“The one great play a contem, yeas 
now to be seen in — The 
2ooth PERFORMANCE Oct. a." 











AEOLIAN HALL. WEDNESDAY NEXT, 8.30 
A Concert of the Works of 


BERNARD VAN DIEREN 


MEGAN FOSTER. 

KATHLEEN LONG. ANTONIO BROSA. 
JOHN GOSS. PARRY = 
INTERNATIONAL STRING QUARTET. 
CHOIR conducted by Dr. HENRY WARDALE. 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, conductors : 
HYAM GREENBAUM and ageng A LAMBERT. 
Blithner Piano. Tickets, 10s. » 58. Od., 35. 
_IBBS x TILLETT, 124 Wigmore S St. -» W.1. 


RESTAURANTS 











A® well, if you’ve not been to RULES you have missed 
a lot in life... . Maiden Lane (Covent Garden), 

ag uae or late Supper (licensed til! midnight). 
St. 1780. 





HIS ae ae be read in “The Book” RES- 
TAURANT ad WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also subscriptions received. 








CHARITY 





Fact ‘ORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
Chai Loch. F 


NEEDED. Hlandrole of the poorest working wits and 
, poorest 

women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months.—Gifts acknowledged by the 
Hon. Treasurer, or Miss Canney, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 








J 8 gyent pt wr tee git Unfurnished, sitting 
and 2 bedrooms (all large), kitchen, bath and w.c. 
Elec. fight, 3 minutes Heath, } hour 3 £90 p.a. Apply 
Barnes, 24 West Hill, N.6. ” ountview 4073. 





ANTED to rent unfurnished detached cottage. 
more than 45 = from London. Must Pan 

di small or 1 sitting room 
| mgr eg &N. 10 Gt Turnstile, , W.C.1. 


BURY STREET, S.W.1. Large furnished bed- 
sitting room, to let, in comfortable private flat. 
Telephone: Sloane 4674. 


MALL sunny study-bedroom, use kitchen. From 
148. 22 Belsize Avenue. Prim. 1043. 


ACANT, two rooms, furnished or unfurnished, 

12s. 6d. each. Modern house, quiet road, all 

conveniences. Sudbury, Wembley. ’Phone Arnold 4436, 
after 7 p.m. 


VECKLENBURGH SQUARE, W.C.1, balcony fiat, 
overlooking. Large rec., 2 bed, fitted basins, kit. and 
bath., E.lt. and power. C.hw. Convenient City, West 
and University. £150 perann. Baylis, No. 43. Ter. 5001. 


7 ENSINGTON. 2 unfurnd. rooms, large connecting 
smaller, 1st floor, fitted basins, etc. WES. o910. 


Two ROOMS. Facilities for cooking. Picturesque 
country house, away from traffic. Near London. 

Gooey, Box 419, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
Soule 





























EXHIBITION 





MODERN TOYS AND PLAYROOM EQUIP- 
MENT with re Taewinn exhibit of Modern 
Mons Oct sth t0 Th lent wba the Baie oe. 
Mon t Pe , to Thurs., Oct. 15th. Sats. 9-1. 
MARJORIE. SABBATT: Trp 
94 WIMPOLE A STREDD. W.1. Langham 3884. " (Note 
Change of addesss. ) 





PICTURES 





P Son Fine colour reproduction of “ Mother and 

a one of the Blue Series. Edition limited to 

© copies for England. No other state. Size 11} x 173}. 

item con few pot a ns still available at 42s. from THE PHOENIX 
66 Chandos Street, W.C.2. 








LOANS 





ADVANCES £30 to £40,002. Private and immediate. 
Recionat Trust Lro yintt 5983), 8 Cliffod 
Street, Bond Street, London, W 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


—_—— 


CEs — VELGERT ADVISER, “SCHOOLS 

















meat of mind . Progressive methods. A few 
4, Fo 
by the Beard of iducstion. —— 





BRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and 

Apply Mas. E. M. Spancer, 11 Brechin } 

Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

L_ AYERNIR. Chcsitres- Villers, Switsesiond. Co-educa- 
tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 fect. 


Ts GARDEN ————, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, Nr. HI WYCOMBE. Boarding 
4-18. Estate of 61 acres in lovely 


sce Sue 
part of Chil 550 feet above sea level. 
tive and im all : 








ir swimming pool. Fees £105-£165 per annum. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 


maintain 
Eurzasera SrracHAn. Crow- 


ROOKLAND: Crowborough, Sussex. yo - 
school ond. Mageapasenl home. Sound y 


ducation and careful training. - 3-10.. Girls 3-12. 
rained staff. Exceptional heal record. Beautiful 
urroundings. Apply Secretary. Crowborough 299. 











HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
G » W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
nodern education for boys and girls from 2—14 years old. 





UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. a Hirer e 
i Tt in oie is MRiding Scheel on 
ountry $ x e. on 
“4 All round ion at moderate inclusive 
ees. Miss M.K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill, 203. 


SCHOO DOLGELLEY 
Recognised a re Edi 
jucation. 
Miss E. Const: , - ar M.A. 
tss E. ‘ANCE ’ 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL ior Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on lines. Apply 
Iss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, Public Schoo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swi . Girls 

¢ prepared for the usual examinations ond tee Uni- 

sity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
\recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 














@uch education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 


in an open-air we mr of ordered freedom and 
ON eadmaster : . Lyn Hares, M.A., LLB. 
md.). 





HUFTwooD SCHOOL 


F Nr. GUILDFORD 
Boarding -- Day School 
‘or 


Boys and Girls 
, (from 3 years) 
vishes to produce healthy, well-balanced individuals, 
and good sense, which will 
inable them to use their knowledge and individuality 
isely in the service of a Specially erected, well- 
quipped new buildings. ull particulars from the 
tincipal, Miss JANET Jewson, M.A., N.F.U. 





’ Onty Boox AutHortsep By H.M.C. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Y BOOK 


EAR 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
on of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries, 
plubs, ete. Schools, careers, professions, etc. 10s. 6d. 
.—Year Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 






4 o, be a “ar oe 


Mey 


IN MOSCOW 





One of the most interest- - 
z¢ ing times to visit Soviet 4 
? Russia. See a unique ¢ 
Ws festival, and enjoy the it 
. usual sightseeing. BY 
©; ‘Special boats leave London: |. 

on Oct. 27—24 days fromé23. 

on Oct. 31—20 days from £20 


” 


Overland tours any day. 


Details oon, Se Sentine Lan 
Agenc % ntourist = 
Roos vc. 


use, London, 


<m » 














SCHOOLS—continued 
M TTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Hi Mistress: Mss Girton College, 
late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 


aim of this school is to develop the character, 
the good of 


the community, to encourage self. ion, to increase 
sesource and initiative by practical work. The gi 

will be for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, i . Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level is on gravel soil. The hous: 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





Near Liandudno Junction 
Established 1893. 
Lately removed to Large Country Estate 
Combin-ng Sea and Mountain 
Air of Uniquely Invigorating Qua‘ities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OP 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only 2 Limited Number Admitted. 
Natural History, Music, Economics. 
in addition to usual Curriculum. 
Junior School 7-10 Middle Schoo! 
Upper School 14-17. 
Headmaster’ Jj. Antony THompson, M.A.Cantab. 
For Prospectus epply Secrerary. Telephone 81ror. 


BEACON HILL SCHOOL. Address all inquiries to 
Dora Russell at Brickwall School, Northiam, Sussex. 
*Phone: Northiam 4. Co-educational from 2 years. 





10-14 








BEDALES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 1893.) Co- 
educational Public School; for boys and girls from 


12-19. Separate Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, 
including some for Arts and Music. Headmaster: 
F. A. M.A. (Camb.) 





K Ss¥ick SCHOOL. English Lakes. Family life, 
sanely progressing towards equality of sex and 
class. Ages 6-19. Fees £82. 





CKLYE, Crowborough, Sussex. Home school] for 
boys and girls. Delightful garden; open-air life; 
craft work; natural methods. Full charge. Seaside 
bungalow for holidays. Moderate fees. Prospectus 
Miss Jounston. Crowborough 234. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


WOMAN linguist, 24, Berlin University and Sorbonne 

diplomas, journalistic and secretarial experience, 
Box 414, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
1” 











wants interesting work. 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


WOMAN graduate (23, Oxford, 2nd class Hons. Lit. 
Hum.), intelligent, energetic, presentable, con- 
temporary interests, wants job. Excellent references. 
Box 418, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
YOUNG woman artist would particularly like work in 
art , or other congenial work with Art-books, 
music, small . Box 420, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London W.C.r1. 











ECRETARIAL employment, congenial, experienced> 
intellectual, own machine. Box 421, N.S. & N.» 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 








TYPBWRITIN 
SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
. Verbatim 


= Ss tee 
— Ta; Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
Bnooxsn, $5 Elton Road, — 


DUPLICATING | AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS. 








T Permanent. 
ECRETARIAL SERVI et. 
Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4.) 
;/XPERIENCED Literary Typis t, Cambridge University 

man. Moderate. Lamas, 12 Colville Gardens, W.rt. 
Park 9056. 

SS., literary and technical, promptly 
M Hereford Road, E.11 (Wanstead 1575). 


LITERARY 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, st ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807). 
ANY people of average ability are carning consider- 
M able additional and regular incomes as spare-time 
writers. You can learn through the Start learning 








21 

















and earning now. Interesting book free.—Write to-day, 
Metropolitan College of Journalism, Dept. J5/5, St. 
Albans. 

Send for tree 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 
Recent Instrrure, 191a Palace Gate, W.8. 


READY CASH WAITING. I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES. T. J. Gasron, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048). 


NEW BOOKS, 4 Parron St., Reo Lion So., W.C.1. 
Modern library in formation. 
3d. & 6d. per volume per wee 











WANTED. Young Journalist willing assist occasion- 
ally in pr mon or writing of Political and 
Economic articles for publication. Fullest particulars in 
confidence to Box 422, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 
EF ASCILSM As { I i S. 
The History you have been warting {o:. 
giving all the inside facts sbout its relationship to anc 
‘ts treatment of the Labour Movemeni 
By Sytvia Panxuurst. 
Serialised, beginning this week, in New Tm ani 
Price: 2d. weekly. 
3 Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 
an» books in the bes: market. Highest prices 
paid f i 


for review copies, etc. Krit’s Booxsuop. 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. "Phone : Temple Bar 6700. 





From : 








LAYS READ, CRITICISED and PLACED or 
TREATED FOR PRODUCTION. MURIEL 
Pratt, 20 Eccleston Street, S.W.1. Sloane 2253-4. 








PERSONA 








BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 
“ Street, W.2, where one gets Britain’s best bacon 
and hottest hot water! Room, hot bath and 2 man’s 
breakfast 6s. Tel. Padd. 3237/8. FEookict on applica- 
tion to the MANAGER. 





AN opportunity to purchase reconditioned and guaran- 
teed radio sets and radio-gramophones of the best 
makers at bargain prices. State requiremcnis. Drazi, 
57-59 Heath Street, Hampstead. (HAMpstead 6633.) 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. ‘The Proprietor of a 
Superior Country Guest House, with a successful 
Tea Garden, beauty spot foot South Downs, main 
Leondon-Brighton Road, desires the collaboration of a 
Gentleman or a Lady in order to start 2a MINIATURE 
ZOO on the premises. Excellent prospects for the right 
rson disposing of a small capital. Twition given. 
Scoanstien outdoor life with future. Write 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
W:: Bridge Circle, 1d. stakes 
beginners Tues. Muss MorGcan. 





Box 401, 





Thurs Satz., 
Wel. 5049. 





TUDISTS. For information about the Movernent write 
to Natronat Sun & Ar AssocraTIONn, 6 Foster 
Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped cnvclope. 


NTELLIGENT PEOPLE support cremation becaus: 
it is Hygienic. It preserves the land for the use o 
the living. You cam ensure free cremation at death at 
any crematorium in Gt. Britain for £5 ¢s:., six vearly 
yments of {1 Is., or weekly payments oi 3d. over a 
imited period. Write for FREE BROCHURE NSCA, 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, London W.1 
Welbeck 6079. 


IDING, Central London, 6 lessons 20s. Write 
52 Park Crescent Mews West, Regent’s Park, W.1 


sas N OSLEY FASCISM FROM WITHIN.” Pro 

4 minent ex-staff official desires co-operate with 
writer to produce book. Advertiser supply and prove a’! 
necessary facts. Box 412, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 














JIENNA.—Paying guests received in cultured family 
£2 2s. weekly. Two sharing 35: References 
Frau Ktrt, Wien V, Margaretenstrasse 71. 


NUOIST CLUB, indoor central London, both sexes 
4 est. 6 years, usual social amenitics. U-V ligh 
baths, games, exercises. Write, enclosing stamp, Box 41 } 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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Teo for cantties, advertisements 1s ous Shilling 
pence per li insertion (a 

osmen Unda. ici ine sho be ndded for Box. Number. 
poy om reduction for a series of insertions. first 
post W The Advert. ~ , N.S. & 
Great Turns , London, W.C.1. ol. 3216.) 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIversiTy OF LONDON 


aM.” Couns of Three Lectures on 
AND MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION” will be 
a oe y PROF. HENRI FRANKFORT, Ph.D., M.A., 
gre r Extraordinary of the History and Archaeology 
of the Ancient Near East in the U: fad anger yy 
and Research Professor of the Oriental 
University of Chicago, at UNIVERSITY Sor ieGe. 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), om October 9th, 
12th and 15th, at 3.30 pm At first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by rof. Norman H. iy me D.D., 
M.A., Professor of Byzantine History in the the University. 
Lantern illustrations. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ Les CONCEPTIONS 
Pouvorr &T DE LA Liperts: EN FRANCE AU XXE Sbeue™ 
will be given by PROF. MAXIME LEROY, Member of 
the Institut Francais de Sociologie, Paris, at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on OCTOBER 16th and roth, at 
s p.m. At the first lecture the chair will be taken by the 
Rt. Hon. A. Duff-Cooper, Secretary of State for War. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. Worsiey, 
Academic Registrar. 


NOURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. 
(University of London). 


FORTHCOMING PUBLIC LECTURES. 

** THe METHODS OF THE CONNOISSEUR AND ART 
Historian,” by Professor W. G. CONSTABLE, two 
lectures, Oct. 8 and 9, at 5.30 p.m. 

*“ THe BARBARIC AND THE ROMANESQUE ELEMENTS IN 
CELTIC AND Earty Saxon Art,” and “ ENGLISH ART AND 
THE VIKING INvastons,” by Mr. T. D. KENDRICK, 
two lectures, Oct. 12 and 14 at §.30 p.m. 

“THe ABBEY OF SILOs IN CASTILE,” and “ Bart AND 
APULIAN ROMANESQUE,” by Mr. A. W. CLAPHAM, two 
lectures, Oct 13 and 16, at 5.30 p.m. 

“ Curnese Civitisation Durinc THe Han Periop,”’ 
by Professor W. P. YETTS, cight lectures, Oct. 21, 28, 
Her. 3, 10, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, at §.4§ p.m. 

Fees for single lectures are 4s. each and short courses 
are charged for at the same rate. Lectures morked * are 
free. Admission by ticket only. Tickets and complete 
list of lectures may be obtained from the RxGIsTrRas, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square, Was. I. 


I NIVERSITY _ " EXTENSION “LECTURES. 
(University of London.) 














COMMONWEALTH OR ANARCHY ? 
(A Survey of the Projects of Peace.) 

A course of ten lectures by SIR JOHN MARRIOTT, 
M.A., on Mondays at 6 p.m., at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
W.C2. Fee for C Sourse, 10s. Admission to First Lec- 
ture on October 12th FRE 

Furthér particulars, and ae over cighty other courses 
on History, Literature, Biblical Studies, Art, Economics, 
Psychology; etc., from the UNtiversiry ExTEeNsion 
ReGisTRar (Dept. 6), University of f London, W.C.1. 


Conway HALL, Red Lion $ Square, Holborn — 
~ Sunday, October 4th, at 11 a.m. PRor. AVE- 
LING, D.Sc. Tse HuMaAn WILL IN lk anu. 
SANCE a wovesr,® 6.20 p.m. Concert Chamber Music. 
Broadcast 6.30—7.50 p.m. Admission Free. Visitors 
welcome. 


C3 UILDHOUSE, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. "Sunday, 
J October 4th (at 6.30, DR. MAUDE ROYDEN on 
3.30, Tea-Table Conference: MR. 
* REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL SiTvUA- 


* Beauty.”) At 
ALEC WIL SON, 
TION To-Day. 


re E THIC AL 
water, W.2. 
CALLOW: 


“THe Jews IN GERMANY.” 
BLACKHAM: “ DEATH IN Lire.” 


(; D. H. C OL E will speak on 
3 Tue Worip OvTLook,” 
at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
on Tuesday, October 6th, at 7 p.m. 
Admission Free. 





‘CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
Sunday, October 4th, at 11, V. A. 
6.30, H. J. 


SEX EDUCATION ! SOCIETY 
has arranged for a course of 
SEVEN LECTURES 
to be given at THE SUFFOLK GALLERIES, Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket, W.1, on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 
The programme is as follows :—~ 
1936. 
13th. Dr. Christine Rivett on “ SexoLoGtcaL 
PROBLEMS IN AusTRALIA.” Chairman: 
Dr. Norman Haire. 

Dr. Pryns Hopkins on “ Causes or Oppo- 
SITION TO SEXUAL Freepom,” Chairman: 
Dr. Norman Haire. 

Mrs. Charlotte Haldane on 
FEMINISM AND TOTEMISM.” 
Dr. Norman Haire. 


THE 


Oct. 
ov. roth. 


8th. “ ANTI- 


Chairman : 


Dec 


1937. 
Jan. 12th. Professor J. C. 

CREATION, 

Chairman : 
goth Dr. 

TION.” Chairman: Dr, Norman Haire. 
oth Dr. Norman Haire on “ ProstiTuTion.’ 
Chairman: Professor J. C. Flugel. 
13th, Dr. Harry Benjamin of New York on 
“ RE/UVENATION.” Chairman: 
man Haire. 

Members of the Society will be admitted free to the 
lectures upon production of a member’s ticket. 
persons a fee of 10s. 6d. will be made for admission to 
the course of lectures. 
single lectures at 


Flugel on “Sex: Paro- 
SUBLIMATION, RECREATION.” 
Dr. Norman Haire. 

Feb 


Mar. 


Apr. 


a cost of 2s. each. Particulars of 


membership and enrolment forms may be obtained from | 
Harley | 


the S&CRATARY, 
Street, W.1 


Sex Education Society, 127 


™~ 


Insure 
with 
Confidence 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


Chief Administration : 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON 














Edward Glover “ Sex AND Epuca- 
Ao oa ‘an Haire. | PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


Dr. Nor- | 


To other | 


Tickets will also be issued for | 


~TECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 





("ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square. Monday, 

~ October sth, at 8. POP: -m. Meeting organised by The 

Holborn and W.C ndon Committee for Spanish 

Medical Aid. Professor Marrack in the Chair. Speakers : 

Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, Rex Baker, Isabel Brown, Francis 
Meynell and Jack Cohen. Admission Free. 


AMPSTEAD ETHICAL SOCIETY, 153 Finchley 
Road (Swiss Cotta ec). Sunday, Oct. “4, at 6. 1$, 
DORA RUSSELL: DUCATION AND DEMOCRACY.” 


SASC CISM 1 IN GERMANY, FRANCE AND SPAIN- 
MS.1.—Conference Saturday, Oct. roth, 3 p.m: 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Visitors 6d. 








TRAINING CENTRES 
SCHOOL OF SLAV 
EUROPEAN STUDI 





IC AND EAST 


aE, write to 
t European 
W.C.1. 


QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
“i * Genes s — S. nai! 


Studies, 40 Tor- 








Miss STANSFELD. F . 
become 


"T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
Lansdowne amet Lac mage 


LEGE, 37 R 
tudents are trained in th is 
The course of Training 


extends —_ 3 AS and includes Educational and Medi 


9 mies Hockey, Lacross: 
Cricket, Tennis, I, etc. ees £165 per annum. 
For prospectus = SECRETARY. 








MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL_ COLLEGE 
57 Duke Street, Grosvenor Sq., W.1, 

edrenced practical training and assures well- paid positions 

for gentlewomen. Individual tuition. For prospectus 

*phone Mayfair 3111. 


HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. ome 
Common sense and initiative en 

Modern methods. ood openings. 
Miss E, CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss Trotman. 


IVIL SERVICE CAREERS. Spring 1937 —- 
tions. EXECUTIVE CLASS, 18 and under 

on March rst, 1937 ; both sexes. CUSTOMS OFF ICER, 

19 and under 21 on March Ist, 1937; men only. RI- 

CAL CLASS, 16 and under 17 on March 1st. ice, 

both sexes. Hundreds of vacancies. Enrol now for 

——— postal tuition. Booklet from Crvu. Services 

NDENCS Sc HOOL, 83a Charlwood Street, S.W.r1. 

Over 200 ©.S.C.S. students gained appointments during 
year 1935-36. 


Ms HOUSE. Autumn Term begins October sth, 
week. Enrolment Week, Sept. 26th to Oct. 3rd 
caeraran include: SOVIET COMMUNISM, 
CTICAL MATERIALISM, WORKING CLASS 
JOURNALISM, RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, HISTORY 
OF THE WORKING CLASS MOVEMENT, POLITI- 


CAL ECONOMY. 
T. A. JACKSON, DONA TORR, 











Lecturers include : 
W. H. WILLIAMS, EMILE BURNS, PAT SLOAN, 
— he fr. In addition, DISCUSSION CIRCLES 

in all parts of London. CORRESPON- 
DENCE COURSES also available. 
PROSPECTUS can be obtained from : THe Secretary, 
x House, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1. Telephone: 
Clerkenwell 6639 











POSTAL TUITION 


DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. nwo ot 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is casier. Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the “London Ss cial intrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London 
and particulars of Home Study Courses bam ‘Dirzctor 
or Stuptes, Dept. VH902z, Woisty HAL, OxForp, 











~~ MISCELLANEOUS 


M USEUM INTERNATIONAL Lenpin; Lt: SRARY, 15 
Bury St., W.C.1. The latest novels in four languages. 


"THE Abortion Law Reform Association holds that the 

widespread practice of unskilled abortion must no 
longer be tolerated. Membership, 2s. 
Hon. wg i & Mrs. JENKINS, 
Chambers, W.8 


JINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM 
MAKERS means big savings for Thirfty Buyers ! 
Lower than any shop prices, because no middiemen’s 
profits. Send postcard for FREE PATTERNS and 
Illustrated Catalogue of lovely “‘B-P” Underwear. 
Every size and every style, for Women, Children, Men. 
Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. 
Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. Guaranteed 
against shrinkage. (‘* Can always rely on your garments 
for hard wear, and they do not shrink,”’ writes a customer.) 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or 
money refunded. Free Patch Service.—Write to BiInKz7TT 
AND F PHILLiPs LtD., Dept. N.S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


(ORNISH BLACK CHERRY _ (luscious, stone- 
less, home-made), as supplied Members Royal 
Houscholds ; beautifull’ cked ; 3 3-Ib. pots 2s. 94., 
8 1-lb. pots ‘ros. 6d., ZEN 155., carriage paid. HiLpa 
pla Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING, 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 








6d. minimum. 
17 Mount Carmel 











| Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
| ballroom dances. 


Guaranteed to teach you steps of an 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. I Is. © 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 35. 


JEW SUITS FOR OLD.—Send your favourite suit 

or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 

of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free. 
Prices, complete. Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, 575. 6d. 
S. RepMAyneE & Sons Ltp., No. 10, Wigton, Cumberland. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole * Makers : Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins ts. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
post free. 

















URVEY.” A Home Study system providing a 
Wireneaa education in Modern History, Foreign 

Affairs, conomics, Politics, etc. Prospectus from 
* Survey,” (NS), 157 Colyer Road, Northfleet, Kent. 


PRIVATE TUITION 


EUTSCHER LESEKREIS. A_ Reading Circle 
for students of German now being formed. Literary 
Reading Classes, Translation Scrutinies, Discussions of 
Difficulties. Write for ig A or leaflet. Dr. H. 
Wave, 43 Gloucester Terrace, W. 














BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS | 

NITARIAN Publications FREE, “ Freedom in 

Religious Belief.” Miss Barmsy, Mount Pleasant, 

Sidmouth. 
HAvE YOU SEEN 

” 
“NO MORE WAR” >? 
The Monthly Journal of War Resistance. 


October Number Now Ready. 








Articles on: 
“The Labour Party and British Armaments.’ 
Robert M. Entwistle 
“On (Pacifism and the Spanis! 
Struggle). Reginald A, Reynoids 


“ The National Peace C souncil Policy and the No More 
War Movement’s Reply.’ 


“ War and Revolution.” 
“ A Birmingham Peace Plan ”’ 


Compromise ”’ 


Simone Weil 
(Review article). 
Muriel Nicho! 
Price 1d. 1s. 6d. per year. 
NO MORE WAR MOVEMENT, 
55 Long Acre, W.C.z2. 


Postal subscription, 


war 1s NATIONAL CREDIT? Advocate 
stabilised internal price level; opposes stabilised 
exchange rates. 25. 1!d. posted. V.P., 10 Guilford 
Street, W.C.1. 





Matter at the 


Entered class Mail 
ra! Stam t Street, I 


New York, 


N.Y., 
S.E.1; Pubtishe 


Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great 


d Weekly at 10, Great Turnstile, 


tritain for 
High Ik 


the Proprictors by The Cornwall Press Lid., _ Paris 
iborn, Londen, W.C.1. 








